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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 


A Symposium OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
Divisions. 


I—Tue HEAD—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. Hanps—in Four Subdivisions— Their 


Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger | 


Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tus Two Subdivisions—Foot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


1V.—THE HEAD.—The Teeth. 


HE mouth is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant of the human features. No other 


cates the character; no other is a more 
important factor in determining the de- 
gree of attractiveness of the ensemble. 


The mouth invariably attracts or re- | 


pels; it indicates beyond the possibility 
of mistake whether its owner is grave 


or gay, of a hopeful or a morbid tempera- | 


ment, shrewd or reckless, orderly or 

slovenly. All these, and many other 

facts, are revealed to the careful physi- 

ognomist by a glance at the habitual 

mouth of the person with whom he 

comes in contact, either with or without 
the correlation of other features. So much may be predi- 
cated, principally of the exterior of the mouth—the lips, and 
the general outward formation. But passing the lips, or glanc- 
ing within them, as they are parted by a smile or by speech, 
or even by natural formation, we come to an element of 
great interest and importance to beauty and to health—the 
teeth. Immobile, changeless in expression and contour, 
these ivory sentinels and servants play a most important 
part in the daily life of every person. Their mission as a fac- 
tor of beauty is of the greatest moment. How many people 
we have all met whose general features could by no stretch of 
fancy be called charming; yet when a smile kindled the eye 
and parted the lips, the pure white teeth seemed to emit a ray 
of psychic force entirely and inexpressibly pleasing. 

While whiteness and regularity are important to a charming 
set of teeth, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, the latter 
is not by any means indispensable. Not infrequently teeth 
are seen which can lay no claim to regularity, yet their irreg- 
ularity is such as to give them a peculiar charm of their own. 
This, however, presupposes teeth which are clean and well 
kept, and it is not for the sake of beauty alone, but for the 
health as well, that these important members should be cared 
for. The universal prevalence of brushes, washes and pow- 
ders for the teeth shows much appreciation of the need; yet 
it is to be feared that in too many cases there is very imper- 
fect information as to the structure and requirements of the 
teeth, and especially as to how they may be preserved or irrep- 
arably injured. ‘To start at the beginning of knowledge, we 


| over four per cent. of animal matter. 
| fact, and one which should not be lost sight of in caring for 


| soluble in acids. 
single feature so unmistakably indi- | 


should understand the anatomy of the members with which 
we have to deal. 


| _ A tooth in its normal condition consists of four parts or sub- 


stances—enamel, cement, dentine, and pulp. Enamel is the 
outer covering of the crown or exposed portion of the tooth, 
and by a wise provision of nature it is thickest where most 
subject to use and wear. It is the hardest tissue of the human 
system, possesses of itself no sensibility, and contains not 
Yet it is an important 


the teeth, that this indispensable coating is almost entirely 
Cement is the bone-like covering of the 
roots and neck of the tooth, corresponding for the covered 


| portion to the enamel, with which it blends and unites about 
| the edge of the gums, for the exposed part. 


Dentine forms 
the body of the tooth. It is not so hard as bone, consisting 
of parallel tubes about 4,500 to an inch in diameter, and more 
than a quarter of its composition consists of animal matter. 
It is somewhat sensitive, but the sensation is probably due to 
the nerves of the pulp. The latter, commonly called “the 
nerve,” is a mass of nerves and blood-vessels, almost infini- 


| tesimal in size, connected and enwrapped by a very delicate 


tissue. These nerves and blood vessels connect with the 
general system through a minute opening at the extremity of, 
the root, with which exception the pulp is entirely surrounded 
by a wall of dentine. In fact the pulp is the germ of the body 
of the tooth, the dentine is formed from it and nourished by 
it; when the pulp—which is extremely sensitive, as most read- 
ers know—dies, the dentine Joses its apparent sensitiveness 
and gradually changes color—itself becomes dead. 

The proper names or designation of the teeth may be 
learned by a child in five minutes, yet a multitude of generally 
intelligent people go through life with no better method of 
designating any particular member of the dental family than 
by opening the mouth and placing the end of a finger upon 
the offender. Beginning at the centre of the adult jaw, the 
mouth which is fully equipped contains four sets of eight 
teeth each; and as these sets correspond, one side of either 
jaw may be taken as an object lesson. Each set contains two 
incisors, one cuspid, two bicuspids and three molars, in the 
order named, beginning at the front. The first incisor is 
known as the central, the second as the lateral; the cuspid, 
if in the upper jaw, is familiarly known as an “eye-tooth,” in 
the lower jaw, as a “stomach-tooth.” The bicuspids are 
simply called the first and second ; while the molars are known 
as the “six-year,” “twelve-year,” and “wisdom teeth,” re- 
spectively. Add the designations, right or left, upper or 
lower, and any tooth can be instantly and unmistakably speci- 
fied. A half-dozen other semi-technical terms in this connec- 
tion may be frequently found useful. The labial surface of 


the teeth is that toward the lips; the buccal, that facing the 


cheek ; the lingual, that next the tongue on the lower jaw; 
the palatal, that facing the roof of the mouth. The approxi- 
mal surfaces are those facing neighboring teeth; of these the 
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distal being those facing from the centre, the mesial those 
looking toward the centre of the jaw. 

It will be observed, however, that though the two sides of 
the jaw are the same, and the upper corresponds to the lower, 

the latter is usually considerably smaller, so that its teeth shut 
inside the upper when the two sets close naturally. In eating 
or chewing, the opposing teeth do not meet their mates with 
a square, shear-like imposition ; there is, in fact, a consider- 
able part of each jaw where one tooth meets portions of two 
above or below it. The economy of this arrangement is ap- 
parent when one tooth is extracted, for if it only met a single 
tooth on the other jaw, the second would be rendered entirely 
useless; but as it is, the remaining one can do at least a part 
of its allotted work. 

The development of tooth-germs, from infancy to mature 
life, is one of the most interesting phases of human growth. 
Pass the finger along the tiny jaw of the new-comer. Not 
only is there nothing which presages future teeth, but the 
jaws themselves seem too delicate and frail ever to become 
the sockets for such hard-working portions of the anatomy. 
Yet there are 52 tooth-germs hidden there, waiting their time, 
though not all of them could be detected by the most skillful 
dissection. Twenty of these are for the temporary teeth, with 
which, in due time, the child will begin to gnaw or chew his 
way through life—the others include the permanent set and 
the molars, none of which begin to make their presence 
known till the child is about six years old, and the “ wisdom” 
teeth do not usually appear till about 18. 

The little pulp-germ grows and develops till it approximates 
the shape of the tooth it is to become; then it begins to cal- 
cify, forming the dentine part of the crown, while the enamel 
is deposited by an independent process. The surface of the 
crown attains its full size before the process of elongation 
commences. Then gradually it pushes its way outward 
through the gum, absorbing the tissue as it advances till the 
pure white enamel peeps out, to the mother’s great delight. 
The first of the incisors usually appears at about the age of 
five months, and the temporary set of 20 is completed at about 
three years of age; but there is no uniformity or certainty in 
regard to the age, or which of the four central incisors will 
first appear. The process of “teething ” is almost invariably 
one of disturbance to the health of the child; he is liable to 
fret and worry, especially if the outer membrane or skin of 
the gum proves tenacious and does not readily absorb. In 
this case it should be lanced; an operation which is humane, 
in that it relieves the discomfort of the child, and entirely 
harmless, as there is seldom any hemorrhage worth the name, 
and if there should be a slight flow of blood it readily yields 
to simple treatment. The application of a dust of powdered 
alum is usually sufficient. 

The temporary teeth should have the best possible care. 
Their function is an important one; they are to “hold the 
fort” till the permanent set are ready to come upon the 
scene, and should then give way to their successors with the 
cheerfulness of a displaced politician. It is, therefore, a mis- 
take to suppose that on account of their temporary character 
their decay is a matter of little consequence, or that they 
may be extracted at any time without injury. They should 
be kept in the best condition possible until the develop- 
ment of their successors absorbs their roots, and they become 
loosened. If this loosening fails to take place, as frequently 
occurs, they should be drawn as soon as the crown of the per- 
manent tooth appears through the gum, in order that the 
latter may take its proper place in line. Two or three times 
a year is not too often to have a dentist examine the mouth 
of a child, till the permanent teeth have developed. 

The first molar of each set-—known as the six-year molar— 
may appear anywhere from five to seven years of age, and 


this, besides being the first of the permanent teeth, is also 
specially liable to decay. Very generally it is the first tooth 
requiring the dentist’s forceps, and may be drawn before the 
12-year molar of the same set makes its appearance. In this 
case the loser, as the cavity will be partially filled by other 
teeth when they appear, often believes that his quota of teeth 
has been less than his neighbor’s. Even parents often con- 
found these molars with the temporary set and neglect them 
when known to be diseased, supposing they will soon give 
place to others. The second set of molars appears at about 
the age of 12, and the last or wisdom teeth, five or six years 
later. The advent of any of these is liable to be accompanied 
by soreness, ulceration, or more serious complications; the 
eyes or ears may be affected, or serious nervous troubles may 
result. When these or similar complications arise, not readily 
understood, it is well to look for the cause in the mouth. 

' This paper being intended principally as a guide for home 
treatment, it will not undertake to deal with so important a 
matter as the decay of teeth, the extraction or filling, the sav- 
ing or loss of the roots of such as have lost their crowns. 
These matters should be referred to the dentist for careful 
consideration, and for such treatment in each case as the indi- 
vidual necessities require. It does not, however, follow that 
even a badly decayed tooth must necessarily be drawn. Mod- 
ern dental skill will effect little less than wonders, and proper 
care, if given in time, will save multitudes of natural teeth for 
long terms of service—and no matter how perfect the arti- 
ficial article, it can never adequately supply the place of that 
provided by nature. It is estimated that in this country 20,- 
000,000 of teeth are annually lost; and if but one-tenth of 
these could be saved, the saving would represent a vasi 
amount of comfort and satisfaction. 

The most superficial knowledge of hygienic laws will teach 
the necessity of providing for the future of the child through 
a proper course of diet. The teeth are but indications of the 
constitutional vigor of the child; if he be weak and subject to 
disease, the teeth will be pretty sure to show at an early age 
the lack of proper nutrition, and general strength will give its 
corresponding result. It is hardly possible to make pure milk 
too much an article of food for children—but purity is a very 
important consideration. In connection with milk, as the 
child advances in age, plain, nutritious food should be used, 
and that which is difficult of digestion or has little nutriment 
should be avoided. Many a digestion is spoiled and the 


«seeds of life-long misery laid, by the pampering of the child 


with articles wholly unsuited to its delicate stomach, and 
which, were it possible to digest them, would add little to the 
growing youthful tissue. If the mother is in doubt as to what 
may properly be used as food for her child, let her consult 
some standard work on hygiene, or her family physician, and 
watch carefully the welfare of her darling. The elements of 
strength and soundness of teeth and bone must be supplied 
through the food. 

Reference has already been made to the possibility of nerv- 
ous derangements, the cause for which could not be satis- 
factorily explained, arising from affections of the mouth and 
teeth. These may not only occur from difficult dentition, but 
are quite as likely to arise from some affection of the tooth 
pulp, which possibly may give no outward sign of its exist- 
ence, and which none but a medical attendant may be able to 
locate. Nervous sympathy is too deep and intricate a ques- 
tion for treatment in the limits of a brief paper, but its possi- 
bilities should be borne in mind when an adequate reason for 
inexplicable disturbances of the system cannot be discovered. 

There are numerous irregularities of the teeth which are 
more or less annoying, in proportion to the prominence with 
which they force themselves upon the attention of one’s 
friends, or interfere with the proper use of the teeth, but 
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which it is impossible to correct or prevent. There are others 
which are the result of habit, and may be prevented by care 
at the proper time. A steady pressure against the immature 
teeth, such as may result from continued sucking of a thumb 
or finger, or even a bottle-rubber or a “sugar-teat,” which 
mothers occasionally give their children to keep them quiet, 
may press the incisors of either jaw outward, so that it be- 
comes almost or entirely impossible to close the lips over 
them. After the mouth has become firm, and the position 
of the teeth permanently fixed, there is no cure for this ever- 
present reminder of an infantile habit, which a little fore- 
thought and care could easily have broken up. 

An eminent medical authority, treating of the subject of de- 
formities of the teeth and mouth, ascribes much of it to the 
precocious forcing of the mental traits, while yet the whole 
strength of the organization should be devoted to the perfec- 
tion of the physical structure. During the first seven years, 
he claims with admirable logic, the brain and nervous system, 
instead of being forced, should be carefully guarded, and 
their development rather retarded than stimulated. ‘“ Out- 
door life, childish pursuits, plain and wholesome food, long 
periods of repose,”—these are his lines of employment for the 
childish energies. 

One of the most common affections of the teeth is tartar, a 
deposit which comes from the saliva and the various impuri- 
ties with which it is mingled, forming an adherent crust 
which may be almost flint-like in hardness, or so soft that it 
may easily be removed with a finger-nail; the color, also, 
may vary from black to white, through nearly all gradations. 
Where, as often happens, the formation: insinuates itself 
between the gums and the teeth, it may work irreparable 
mischief, and whenever a deposit is noticed, it should have 
prompt attention at the hands of the dentist—not only for its 
removal, but for the correction, if possible, of the cause. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed that any diseased con- 
dition of the teeth should at once have treatment, and this 
for a variety of reasons, not all of which receive the attention 
that is their due. It is not only necessary in order to prevent 
more extended ravages, but the general health must unavoid- 
ably suffer. The breath of a person with diseased teeth is 
often so offensive as to sicken those who chance to inhale it, 
and, of course, correspondingly mortifying to the sufferer. 
But this is not all, nor the worst. The offensive particles, 
which render expirations so offensive, must inevitably be car- 
ried to the lungs, where their effect will as inevitably be felt, 
sooner or later; and, mingled with the food and drink, they 
go to the stomach, whence their rank poison, absorbed into the 
circulation, permeates the system with deadly influence. How 
important, then, that cleanliness and constant care of the 
mouth and teeth should be exercised as a preventive of more 
serious disorders of the general system. 

There are many ways in which injury may be done to the 
teeth through careless habits. The constant embrace of a 
pipe-stem (though lady readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are, 
fortunately, not smokers of clay pipes) will wear away the 
teeth to their ruin, while the excessive use of vinegar or other 
acids will destroy the enamel. Whenever the teeth are “set 
on edge” by anything taken into the mouth, it is simply the 
nervous intelligence that the enamel has been attacked, and 
by so much weakened ;—and it is well to bear in mind, also, 
that every injury to the enamel is an injury for all time, since 
the nutrition of this flinty coating is insufficient to repair any 
accident or waste. , 

There can be no doubt that one of the best means for the 
development and perfection of the teeth consists in the use 
of such food as requires thorough mastication—in fact the 
adequate use of the teeth in this way yields a double benefit, 
since not only is the food fitted for the digestive fluids of the 


stomach, thus saving from the miseries of indigestion and 
kindred evils, but the teeth themselves ate kept clean and 
pure by the labor which they perform, and are strengthened 
in a double measure—through their own activity and from 
the adaptation of the food to furnish the material of which the 
bones and teeth are formed. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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SWEET DOROTHY. 


She adds not to my worldly store 
Of silver or of gold, 
The burdens that are mine to bear, 
Her dimpled shoulders cannot share, 
Nor sea-shell tinted fingers hold 
One implement of toil. 
Though all the world should go unfed, 
She cannot give a crumb of bread 
To save a fainting soul ; 
And yet she is so dear to me, 
My fair-faced babe, sweet Dorothy ! 
In glad content her aimless life 
Flows on from day to day; 
What though with mad ambition rife, 
And half-distraught with toil and strife, 
Along the hurrying, crowded way 
Humanity sweeps on ! 
Enough that in the arms of Love 
She safely rests—my white-winged dove, 
My benediction crown ! 
So dear, so very dear to me, 
My smiling babe, sweet Dorothy! 
She is the chosen household Queen ! 
The Sovereign by acclaim ! 
More loyal subjects ne’er, I ween, 
In courtly palace have been seen, 
Nor tones more loving called a name, 
“La reine, vive la reine!”’ 
Her every wish a law must be. 
“ To-day the baby smiled on me!” 
The evening’s glad refrain ; 
So dear to all—so dear to me— 
The household pet, sweet Dorothy ! 
You ask me why she is so dear, 
This little helpless child ? 
Draw close to me, I almost fear 
Lest angels listening, too, should hear, 
And, from the realms of day beguiled, 
Should come to claim their own. 
Why is she dear? I cannot tell! 
Our holiest thoughts and feelings dwell 
In depths to words unknown ; 
I only know, as life to me, 
So dear my child, sweet Dorothy! 
And when across my path there strays 
A woman, worn and sad, 
Whose empty arms and hungry eyes 
Tell me, by intuition wise, 
The babe that made her young heart glad 
Has passed beyond the years, 
I long by hand-clasp to reveal 
The sympathy that now I feel, 
And kiss away her tears. 
As dear her babe as mine to me, 
My winsome child, sweet Dorothy ! 
And when again I clasp the form 
So dear, upon my breast, 
And feel the clinging fingers warm, 
And know that sheltered there from harm 
My gentle babe can sweetly rest, 
I feel a sudden thrill, 
So deep it is akin to pain; 
And once, and twice, and yet again 
My lips with praises fill : 
Thanks, Father, for this gift to me, 
My heaven-sent child, sweet Dorothy! 


—Josephine C. Goada. 
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AT PARTING. 


Dear friends, when one sure day shall come, 
And time is o’er for me, 

I pray you speed my spirit home, 
Upon the ebbing sea. 


Let not thy grief with broken sound, 
And longing echoes fill, 

The heart which tuned to peace profound, 
Submissive should grow still. 


These close-knit strands of throbbing life, 
May hold with wondrous power, 

The soul which far from fear or strife, 
Should wait the coming hour. 


And deep within that soul enwove, 
An answering chord may be, 

Struck by the pain of those we love, 
Through all eternity. 


For love is deathless which God made, 
Its promise he will keep, 

And at this hour let it be laid 
Upon his breast to sleep. 


Beloved ones your true love may hold 
My summoned spirit fast. 
I pray then loose its clinging fold, 
Until that soul has passed. 
—Anna Sawyer. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JELLIES. 


Two CHAPTERS ABOUT THEIR PREPARATION. 


1.—THE ART OF JELLY-MAKING. 


bOUSEWIVES will soon be saying, 
© “And now is the season of our dis- 
content.” Summer is generally re- 
garded as the vacation season, but 
has the average housekeeper any 
vacation? With the leaves and blos- 
soms come to her the visions of rip- 
ening fruit. The visions all too soon 
become stern realities, and when the 
locusts are singing in the sunny 
fields, when the sun is blistering the 
face of Nature, the tired housewife is 
bending over the preserving-kettle. 
The making of jellies is an art. Our 
great grandmothers vied with each 
other in the perfecting of this attain- 
ment, each striving for the prize of the other’s praise. Then 
home-made jellies were truly home-made, and store jellies 
were unknown. We have advanced and also retrograded in 
all other things. How often we hear men speak of “the 
good old days.” Ah, poor blind creatures! Can you not 
see, do you not know that the world whirls on as rapidly in 
the kitchen as in the drawing-room? It is very poetic, very 
touching to speak of the “good old days,” but if you were 
forced to live in its cooking for a week your sighs would turn 
to tears. 

The subject of jellies is too vast, too comprehensive, to 
attempt to cover it in one short paper. I can only hope to 
give some few suggestions to those who buy and those who 
make. Jelly was made a painful subject to more than one 
housekeeper last summer. A little practical knowledge of 
the principles of jelly-making would have helped many, even 
of those who heretofore had had success. 

The fruits most commonly used are strawberries, currants, 
apples, peaches, crab-apples, quinces and raspberries. Of 
these crab-apples and quinces jelly most easily ; strawberries 
and-raspberries are the hardest to manage. The reason for 


this lies in the pectin, which is the jellying principle of fruits. 
When fruit is in the green state it has about the same chem- 
ical composition as the leaf, and has then a constituent called 
pectose, which is insoluble. As it ripens, by a kind of fer- 
mentation this pectose becomes pectin, a soluble substance 
of a gelatinous character. If this substance is destroyed or 
sufficiently weakened, the fruit cannot jelly. Now it will be 
at once seen that the fruits which jelly most easily are those 
which contain the greatest amount of this principle in com- 
parison to the water and other elements of their composition, 
and vice versa. In a wet season fruits of all kinds absorb 
more moisture, therefore are harder to jelly. This would be 
especially so with fruits containing a large amount of water 
in the first place, such as strawberries. A jelly cannot be 
made of cherries without the addition of gelatine, for too 
large a percentage of their composition is water. 

The first step in making jelly is, of course, the gathering or 
buying of the fruit. For good jelly this must be quite fresh, 
not overripe nor underripe, first because it will not easily 
jelly under those adverse circumstances, secondly because it 
is unwholesome, and is, if underripe, too acid to give a pleas- 
ant taste. Neither should the fruit be gathered immediately 
after arain. These are little things, but they are quite essen- 
tial to success. 

We now come to the second step, the making. The usual 
rule is to use a pound of sugar to a pint of juice. The ways 


of extracting the juice of the fruits are so simple and well — 


known that they need scarcely be mentioned here. This 
precaution, however, must be insisted upon in the making of 
clear jelly—the jelly must be strained through a perfectly 
clean flannel bag, without squeezing. In the kind of sugar to 
use one finds a variety of opinions, but experience and ob- 
servation lead me to decide that white granulated sugar is by 
all means the best. The cheaper sugars leave an unpleasant 
taste, and their sweetening power is not sogreat. It is rather 
difficult in the larger cities, in these degenerate days, to find 
not only unadulterated but uncolored sugar. It might be 
supposed that at least white sugar, after the trials it has been 
subjected to in order to make it white, could be sold without 
coloring, but dealers claim that the colored is preferred to the 
uncolored, so indigo, a vegetable dye, is used to give it the 
proper sellable hue. This dye is insoluble in water, and often 
has much to do in keeping jellies cloudy. The sugar is used 
not only to give the desired flavor and sweetness, but as a 
preservative. The fruit juice alone would soon spoil, but 
with the admixture of sugar and properly kept, never. Fruit 
at the right stage of maturity will jelly, after the proper 
amount of cooking, without the addition of sugar, so that the 
sugar is not added to give the required solidity. The juice 
must be boiled in a porcelain-lined kettle to permit the evap- 
oration of the water before the sugar is added. If this fact of 
evaporation is kept in mind, after a very little experience, a 
person anxious to succeed will have few drawbacks. With 
the more watery fruits, in a wet season, and with very ripe 
fruits, a longer boiling must take place. Too long boiling 
destroys the gelatinous capability of the pectin, and the fruit 
will never jelly, so a happy medium must be found. Twenty 
minutes is the usual time of boiling before the sugar is added, 
but it varies with different fruits. As I am only to give sug- 


gestions, I cannot give rules, which can be found in most 


good cook-books. 

The porcelain-lined kettle, or its equivalent, is an absolute 
necessity, for health’s sake. The acid of fruit acts on an iron 
kettle, and the jelly or preserve becomes to a certain extent 
poisonous. Another point—gelatine. The use of this should 
be avoided, because it is an animal substance and soon spoils. 
Jelly hardened by its use will not keep, and has invariably a 
disagreeable flavor. 
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To those who prefer to buy, rather than make, a few warn- 
ing words. Buy home-made jellies. In most of the larger 
cities and many of the smaller are women who make exception- 
ally good home-made jellies. These can now be found at 
nearly all the Women’s Exchanges, and in many of the best 
known groceries, both wholesale and retail. They cost more 
than the common store jellies, but the buyer pays for what he 
actually receives, and by no means an exorbitant price for the 
article. One should consider that the jelly is made at home, 
by a woman who is not only trying to support herself, but to 
furnish the best and purest article she can produce. The 
common store jellies are far more expensive, although the 
nominal cost is less, because they are frauds and harmful. 
The jelly has rarely, if ever, been produced from pure fruit 
juice, strawberry, apple and currant being made from the same 
kettle, the flavors being chemicals, in themselves injurious. 

— Helen L. Johnson. 


Il.—HOME-MADE, TESTED JELLIES. 


As the season advances and fruit becomes plenty, many 
young housekeepers are asking for reliable rules and hints on 
jelly-making. There is always a great demand for home- 
made jellies, not only at home, but at the Woman’s Exchange 
and grocers’, and many a doliar can be earned by farmers’ 
wives and daughters who have an abundance of fruit, by pre- 
paring nice jellies for the market. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING JELLY. 


Have a bag prepared of coarse linen, similar to dish-towel 
crash, or white flannel. 

Use a porcelain kettle. 

Measure instead of weigh the juice. 

Use coffee A or granulated sugar. 

Cook only a few pounds at one time, to have it nicely done. 

Have a steady fire. , 

When it commences to boil, skim off all the froth that rises. 

When it has boiled about ten minutes, dip the skimmer in 
and out, holding it up over the jelly; if it runs off in only one 
place, it is not cooked enough ; if it runs around the edge of 
the skimmer and drips off in two or three places in drops, it 
is done. Uusually when boiling fast for 15 minutes it jellies 
nicely, and better than if cooked longer. Fill a large pitcher 
with hot water, then throw out and pour in the jelly from the 
kettle, cover the top of the pitcher with cheese-cloth, and 
strain into heated tumblers. Leave until next morning, when 
it should be solid. Cut white paper to fit the tops and paste 
with white of egg, into which is stirred one-half teaspoonful of 
flour to thicken. When dry, tie manilla paper double over 
the top, and label. Set in a cool, dry place. If not thick in 
the morning, set in the sun for a few hours. If too thin for 
table use, it is nice for jelly-cake. 


CURRANT JELLY, 


It is best to use the fruit the same day it is picked—do not 
let the fruit get too ripe. The best of cooks fail in making 
currant jelly if the currants are too ripe. Do not wash them 
if itcan be helped. Pick from the stems and place in a por- 
celain kettle to heat, mash with a potato masher, put into a 
jelly-bag and put more in the kettle to heat and mash. 
Squeeze gently, so that none of the pulp comes through the 
‘bag. To every pint of juice add a pound of coffee A or gran- 
ulated sugar. The nicest jelly is made in small quantities. 
It is clearer, handsomer and of better flavor to cook about 
two pints of juice and two pounds of sugar at once. 

Red Raspberry Jelly. f 

To make fine raspberry jelly, use half red currants and half 
raspberries. Heat and mash in the kettle and squeeze gently. To 
every pint of juice use 12 ounces of sugar. Three quarts of fruit 
will make five glasses. 


Peach Jelly. 

Rub the peaches with a cloth until the down is all off, then cut 
in halves and take out the pits. Cover with water and cook, put 
through a jelly-bag, then measure and add 12 ounces of sugar toa 
pint of juice. It will not be very firm, but nice for cakes. 
Strawberry Jelly. 

Take freshly picked strawberries, but those that are not very 
ripe, and mash in a porcelain kettle. Cook five minutes,: then 
Strain, and to every pint of juice use 12 ounces of sugar, and cook 
15 minutes. 

Gooseberry Jelly. 

Look over and pick off the blow-end of green gooseberries and 
wash ; cover with cold water and cook slowly until soft. Strain 
through a jelly-bag, and to every pint of juice add a pound of 
sugar. Cook 15 to 20 minutes. 

Orange Jelly. 

One box Cox’s gelatine dissolved in one-half pint of cold water 
for an hour; add the juice of three lemons, one quart of boiling 
water and 1% pounds coffee A sugar. When all is dissolved, add 
the juice of eight or nine oranges. 

Quince Jelly. 

To make quince jelly, use half good tart apples and half quinces, 
Rub the quinces until clean, then peel and cut in very small 
pieces. Cook the peelings and cores, which contain much jelly, 
with the quinces until quite soft before adding the apples; then 
cook all together and drain or squeeze gently through a bag. 
Add a little over one-half pound of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Grape Jelly. . 

Pick off the stems and look over, put them in a kettle and mash; 
cook soft and strain through a jelly-bag. To every pint of juice 
add one pound of sugar; cook 15 minutes after it begins to boil 
fast, or until it drips from the skimmer in two or three places; 
strain through cheese-cloth into tumblers. 

Cranberry Jelly. 

To one quart of cranerries allow six good-sized sour apples. 
Put the cranberries into a porcelain kettle, and the apples, after 
being peeled, quartered and cored, with them. Cover with cold 
water and stew until soft. Strain through a jelly-bag and adda 
pound of sugar to one pint of juice. Pour into tumblers or into a 
jelly-mould if to be used for dinner. 

Green Grape Jelly. 

Wild grapes are preferable, as they*have the finest flavor. 
Gather just as they begin to turn ; look over and wipe clean; stew, 
adding a little water. Strain and add 14 pounds of sugar to every 
pint of juice. 

This jelly is very nice with meats for dinner. 

Apple Jelly. 

Take any nice, sour, juicy apples; after taking out blows and 
stems, wash or wipe clean and cut in quarters. If any are wormy, 
take out the cores. Cook in porcelain kettle, with plenty of water 
to cover, until soft, then pour into a jelly-bag and drain. To every 
pint of juice add 12 ounces of white sugar. Cook until the sirup 
drips from skimmer in two or three places. Flavoring extracts 
can be used with apple jelly if wished. 

Lemon Jelly. 

One box of Cox’s gelatine dissolved in a pint of cold water for 
one hour; add three pints of boiling water, the juice and grated 
rind of four lemons, and 1% cupfuls of sugar, or enough to sweeten 
to taste. Strain through a flannel bag and pour in jelly-moulds, ora 
deep earthen dish can be used. It must be made the day before 
using, and should stand on ice in hot weather. 

Cherry Jelly. 

Use the above rule for Lemon Jelly, leaving out two lemons, and 
substitute one pint of canned cherry-juice instead of cold water to 
soak the gelatine in. This makes a handsome red jelly. To give 
a variety for company, make the lemon and cherry, putting both 
kinds in a glass dish, one in either end. The effect is very pretty. 
Crab-apple Jelly. 

Small crab-apples are better than large ones. Cut out the blow 
and stem, wash clean, then place in a porcelain kettle and cover 
with cold water. Stew slowly until] soft, then pour into the jelly- 
bag. Tie the mouth of the bag with a strong cord, having the 
cord long enough to tie in a loop, slip the broom-handle or other 
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stick through and place across the backs of two chairs, with 
weights in chairs to keep them from turning over, and let drain. 
Do not squeeze, to have the jelly clear. When all drained through, 
add 12 ounces of sugar to a pint of juice, boil until the sirup will 
run off and drip down in two or three places from the skimmer. 
Blackberry Jelly. 

Take juiey or large-seed blackberries and mash in a kettle. 
Cook for five minutes, squeeze through the jelly-bag and measure 
the juice; add 12 ounces of coffee A sugar to every pint. Boil 
fast for 15 minutes and pour into glasses. 

BLACK CURRANT JELLY. 


There are two kinds of black currants that are nice for 
jelly. One grows on low bushes the height of common cur- 
rant bushes. It is firm and round and very rich flavored. 
After picking over the currants, stew slowly in a little water, 
and mash, then strain the juice and measure. To one pint 
add one pound of loaf sugar, and boil 15 minutes. It is used 
for invalids in lung troubles. The other variety is called the 
Flowering currant, and has yellow blossoms which are fra- 


—M. J. Ashton. 
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IN FREEDOM’S LAND! 


In Freedom’s land a home did rear 
Staunch Puritan and Cavalier ; 
Upon Atlantic’s shores they cast 
Their lot in life and anchored fast ; 
The yoke of toil the fathers wore, 
The children’s children gladly bore 
For love of thee, 
Fair country, free 
From mountain-top to boundless sea— 
i America! America! 


With loyal hearts and courage strong 
They fought the rising tyrant, Wrong, 
And freely their red life-blood gave, 
The nation’s future good to save. 
How brightly Independence Day 
Greets us through them with banners gay, 
And clangs its bell, 
The note to teil 
Of Liberty we love so well— 
America! America! 


For aye shall fond respect be done 
Unto our noble Washington 
And those brave souls that shared with him 
The musket smoke and cannon din. 
Truth, freedom, honor, glory, might, 
They wrote upon the banner bright 

That waved o’er them, 

Fair, starry gem, 
Our country’s matchless diadem— 
America! America! 


Strong Union! whose might overcame 
Oppesing foes ef noble fame, 
And on whose face intestine war 
Could trace no lasting mark or scar, 
We cheer thee and thy glories great 
Of valiant Navy and of State; 
While Blue and Gray 
Proudly obey 
Thy powerful and upright sway— 
America! America! 


Firm Union! where sweet peace abides 
¥ In valleys green, on broad hill-sides ; 
Where gallant sons and daughters fair 
Guard thy renown with tenderest care, 
We hail thy future from the past, 
Where shadows came but could not last, 
And with warm zeal 
To God appeal - 
For thy success and lasting weal— 
America! America! 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PiLLows—Dsco- 
RATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
PukPosES— PAPER FLOWER;— ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE—LINEN 


CROCHETED LACE—WAxX FLOwERS—CLAY MopELING—DRAWN WoRK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


III.—PILLOWS. 
PRETTY pillow for a baby’s car- 
(to begin with the down- 
Up- DULL iest of pillows for the daintiest of 
heads) can be made by purchas- 
ing a hemstitched linen hand- 
kerchief, about 15 inches square, 
and embroidering upon it a 
dainty design of forget-me-nots 
strewn carelessly over its sur- 
face. Exquisite neatness is one 
of the first requisites in any work 
done for a baby, and so the de- 
sign and stitches alike must be 
neat and dainty. Daisies, clover, 
or any other small flower will 
be equally pretty. Such a handkerchief as I recently saw, 
that sold for the low price of 12% cents, with little blocks of 
open work in the corners, will make a still prettier pillow. 
Stamp little bunches of delicate, lace-like sea-weed upon it, 
and outline them with split salmon pink filo-floss. If the work 
is neatly done, the effect will be almost as delicate as if the 
sea-weed itself was placed on the linen. Take a plain hand- 
kerchief of the same size, and overhand the two together on 
three sides, leaving the fourth open to slip the pillowin. A 
full frill of wide Valenciennes lace around the edge is an im- 
provement. 
Make a square pillow, filled with down, and cover it with 
salmon pink surah, and slip the dainty cover of linen over it, 
fastening it in with little bows of baby ribbon on the side 
where the slip has been left open, and the pillow is complete. 
Of course the lining need not be of pink, if some other shade 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGN tOR CANTON FLANNEL PiLLow. 


is more becoming to the little occupant of the carriage, but if 
the embroidery is done with pink silk, the pink lining will be 
more in harmony than some contrasting shade. The plain 
hemstitched handkerchief, with flowers embroidered on it, is 
to be finished in the same way. If it is preferred, a mono- 
gram can be worked in white. 

Now that the summer days are approaching, the days of 
idling in hammocks and luxuriating upon divans, it is time to 


—Grace W, Haight. 


give attention to the manufacture of pillows for weary heads. 
For a very inexpensive but most effective pillow, take a 27-inch 
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square of unbleached canton flannel, and stamp on it some 
simple, conventional design. Outline this in red rope silk, 
and then with crocheting silk of the same shade of red, cover 
brass rings about as large around as a penny with button- 
hole stitch, This can be very expeditiously done with a 
crochet needle, and at least 48 of these rings will be required. 
Hem the embroidered square of canton flannel, as well as a 
corresponding one that is not decorated in any way. Divide 
the rings, and sew them at regular distances along the edges 
of these two squares. Make a large pillow of heavy un- 
bleached muslin and fill it, preferably with hair, but excelsior 
will do. Put a full puffing of turkey red twill along the edges 
of the pillow, and over this lace the two squares of unbleached 
canton flannel. The cable cord which is used by dress- 
makers, and which sells for a cent a yard, will answer very 
well for this purpose, and dipping it in weak coffee will give 
it an unbleached shade. If filled with excelsior, saving the 
expense of hair or other filling, this pillow will only cost about 
so cents. It is especially pretty for a wide divan or a ham- 
mock, and no one would guess the simplicity and inexpensive- 
wess of the materials. The same pillow can be made of 
white Bolton sheeting, laced over puffed China silk, but the 
effect will be very much the same. It is difficult to distin- 
guish the twilled side of canton flannel from Bolton sheeting, 
except by a careful examination, and the difference in price 
is very material. (The illustration gives a good idea of this 
pillow.) Another pretty way, is to take a square of blue denim, 
and outline in white linen floss a pilot wheel, a spider web, or 
some other simple device. This should be worked in one 
corner, and extending diagonally across the upper half of the 
cushion should be stretched a netting of white cord. This 
cushion can either be finished by being laced over an under- 
cushion with a cream white puffing, or it can be sewed to 
another square of denim, and finished around the edge with 
a white cord. (The illustration shows the effect of this pretty 


Dasicn ror BLug Denim PILLOW. 


pillow.) Black sateen with yellow buttercups embroidered 
on it, laced over a cushion puffed with yellow China silk, or 
even silicia, is exceedingly pretty. 

A very showy pillow, with considerable work on it, may be 
made by taking a square of coarse huckaback toweling (there 
is some which is manufactured especially for this purpose), 
and stamping on it some conventional design. This should 
be outlined in orange rope silk, and the remainder of the sur- 
face darned in strands of orange filo-floss silk. (The illus- 
tration only gives an imperfect idea of the beauty of this 


work.) Red or blue may be used in place of the orange, but 
the latter color better withstands the action of the sun, and is 
more easily washed. 

If one has a cushion covered with rich material that it is 


wise to protect if the cushion is to be in constant use, very 


DESIGN FOR DARNED HUCKABACK PILLow. 
dainty and serviceable covers may be made by taking squares 
of linen, somewhat smaller than the pillow, and outlining 
upon them some pretty design. Eyelet holes are to be made 
inside of the hemstitched hem, and then these squares are to 
be laced over the pillow. They have the advantage of being 
easily unfastened when it is necessary to wash them, and they 
are more pleasant to rest the face upon than any woolen ma- 
terial. If working the eyelet holes is too much trouble, the 
squares may be fastened in place by baby ribbon. 

An exquisitely dainty sofa cushion, with very little work for 
the effect it makes, can be manufactured out of white China 
silk, with small conventional figures outlined on it with yellow 
filo-floss silk, and clusters of straight lines scattered between 
the figures. This cushion may either be laced over a yellow 
silk puffing, or it is equally pretty when, as so many prefer, it 
is simply finished with rose corners. It may, perhaps, be well 
to explain how these rose corners are made, lest it should 
prove somewhat difficult of accomplishment to the novice. 
After the covering has been put on, push the pillow back at 
the corners, and draw the covering out into place. Wind a 
strong silk thread about this covering, close to the pushed- 
back pillow, and then fasten a thread into the point of the 
tied-up corner, and draw it down into the centre of the tied-up 
portion. Pull the double thickness of this fulled covering 
into shape, and tack it down on the pillow. This simple ar- 
rangement makes a very pretty finish to a cushion. 

Bolton sheeting of different colors, decorated with conven- 
tional outlined figures in prettily contrasting shades of rope 
silk, always make pretty and inexpensive pillows, and they 
can be washed, when soiled. A delicate and very pretty 
cushion was made of white kid, with the design buttonholed 
in old rose silk, and the rest of the kid cut out. A lace-like 
effect was given by twisted threads of the silk being carried 
across these cut-out places. The edge was finished by being 
pinked in scallops, and in the centre of each of these scallops 
was a small round hole. 

A round down pillow was covered with old rose plush, and 
this dainty kid cover was laced to a plain one on the back by 
a silk cord which matched the shade of the plush, and the 
silk with which the cushion was worked. A more dainty 
cushion could hardly be imagined, though, as it is unneces- 
sary to say, it could not be put to any use besides that of deco- 
ration, A more durable cushion of much the same style was 
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made of chamois-skin, worked with olive silk and laced over 
olive plush. Chamois-skin has made its way into popular 
favor of late as a material, and can be procured in different 
shades. A very pretty cushion was made of a soft gray 
chamois-skin, painted with clusters of trailing arbutus, the 
gray of the background contrasting beautifully with the pale 
pink of the dainty little blossoms. This cushion was laced 
over a rose-colored puffing. Another was painted with violets, 
and laced over lavender. If one has neither the ability nor 
the inclination to decorate cushions, the pretty figured India 
and China silk is almost as decorative as hand-work, and can 
be procured in very graceful designs. A slumber roll can be 
easily made by taking strips of the desired colors of silk, two 
inches wide, and nine inches longer than required to cover the 
cushion. These strips should be sewed together very neatly ; 
the effect is very pretty if the colors of the cushion graduate 
from avery pale shade up toadeepone. There should be only 
one of the lightest and one of the darkest shades used, where 
thisisdone. The number of strips will, of course, be governed 
by the size of the pillow. The ends should be finished by fold- 
ing the ends of the strips inside, which will thus make a ruffle 
an eighth of a yard in depth. This slumber roll should be 
suspended by a silken cord of either the lightest or the dark- 
est shade used in the cushion. It is possible to buy the cush- 
ions all ready for covering, and as they are but a trifle more 
expensive than when they are of home manufacture, and are 
generally very much more satisfactory, it saves a great deal 
of time and trouble to do this. 

A pillow filled with rose leaves is a favorite fancy. The 
covering for this may be of pale blue China silk, upon which 
a spray of wild roses has been painted, with some of the petals 
drifting down from the blossoms. White China silk em- 


broidered with lavender is an appropriate cover for a pillow 


filled with lavender. A hop pillow, inviting enough to charm 
away the most obstinate sleeplessness was made of white 
linen, and had a bunch of hops outlined on it in pale green 
silk. There are the pine pillows which still hold their own in 
popular esteem, and the mottoes usually inscribed upon them 
are too well known to need repetition. 

White mole-skin is a delicate and pretty material for artistic 
uses. A sofa cushion, recently noticed, was decorated with 
hand-painting. A cluster of pink and white chrysanthemums 


was painted upon it, and the back of the cushion was made. 


of rose pink plush. Painting is a particularly pretty decora- 
tion, as the soft surface of the mole-skin is so well adapted to 
paint, but for those who are not skilled in the use of the 
brush, there are other ways in which it can be ornamented. 
White mole-skin is frequently used as applique on silk, plush 
or velvet. Conventional figures are cut out, and these are 
couched down with silk or gold thread. Designs can also be 
outlined upon it with gold cord. 

A cushion for a lounging chair is made in what is called 
“saddle-bag” fashion. It is like one of those small square 
cushions which are used for head-rests, only there is a cushion 
on but one side. The other side has a bag, into which a book 
or any other small thing may be slipped at one’s convenience. 

A foot-cushion is rather an odd fancy. It is about six 
inches deep, and 15 inches in diameter. All around the edge 
is a puff of old rose satin. A round piece of old rose satin, 
just covering the edge of the puff, is.sewed on, and for the 
other side, a piece of kid the same size is cut, faced to a 
depth of two inches with pale blue. This part is not fastened 
to the cushion. A circle of the blue is cut for the upper part, 
and cut into quarters, from each of which an inch is cut. 
These quarters should be lined. Around the edge of tlfe 
round piece for the back, and around the edges of these quar- 
ters, crocheted rings should be sewed, covered with blue. 
The quarters should first be laced together, and then laced 


to the circle which forms the back. If it is desired, this 
cushion can be made still prettier by painting upon each of 
the quarters. 

Pillows of every imaginable kind and shape are the order 
of the day. They appear everywhere, hanging on the backs 
of chairs, thrown on the floor, and decorating chairs and sofas. 
Though it is a fancy that may sometimes be carried to excess, 
yet they add so much to the comfort of weary mortals, that 
none will complain, if they seem to claim first place, for a 


time, in decorative fancies. 
—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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THE FATHERLAND OF LIBERTY. 


O glorious Country that I love, 
My heart its homage pays to thee ; 
Thy name I’!] praise all names above, 
Columbia, land of Liberty ! 


Fair Peace presides o’er hill and dale, 
And Plenty dwells by either sea; 
God has been good to thee, indeed, 
O thou “ sweet land of Liberty!” 


And though the slave once cried to Heaven, 
His chain is gone; he, too, is free ; 

No bondman now in thee is found— 
Thou art the land of Liberty ! 


Yet, is itso? Are there no bonds? 
Do none complain of slavery ? 
Are there no fetters of the soul 
In all this land of Liberty ? 


Ah! cruel is the Greed of Gold, 
No harsher master can there be ; 
Beneath his heel he grinds the poor, 
Little cares he for Liberty! 


Strong drink binds many an one in chains ; 
Millions of abject slaves has he; 

Body and soul he captive takes, 
The while he offers—“ Liberty!”’ 


On many a neck, all meekly bowed, 
Is laid the yoke of Poverty; 

Ah! God in Heaven, Thou knowest well 
The hearts that plead for Liberty! 


And Selfishness doth bind us all— 
No soul is free from slavery. 

How can we gain our manhood back, 
How live in Christ-life liberty ? 


Let us but rise and break the chains, 
Strike off the fetters and be free! 

Let each but strive his part to do, 
And God will grant us liberty! 


True freedom from the power of sin 
Will then our children’s birthright be ; 
Then shall this land, by right, be called, 
The Fatherland of Liberty ! 
—Helen Percy. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 
People like the emotional and the amusing. 
Robustness is needed in churches as much as in government. 


To a lover anything can be borne if he knows he shall see her 
to-morrow. 


How is teaching women what men know going to give them any 
less principle than men have? 


Sympathy is unavoidable between two persons who look ever so 
little into each other’s hearts and compare tastes and desires. 


The only thing that makes society any better than an industrial 
ant-hill is the love between women and men, blind and destructive 


as it often is. 
—Charles Dudley Warner. 
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A STUDY OF A SHOE. 


A funny wrinkle across the toe, 

A shabby rub on the heel below, 

And four little buttons all in a row, 

One of them set with a silken stitch, 
Spick and span, where the restless witch 
Dropped the old, with a kick and a hitch. 


Here is the record of how she grows, 
While up to your lip her foot she throws, 
Bubbling over with rapturous crows. 

Look at this tiny brown sole unworn, 

And see how the ankle is peeled and torn— 
It’s her very first shoe since she was born! 


All her walking is done on the air, 

Or else on the arm of grandpa’s chair. 

No wonder the sole is smooth and fair ; 

From her father’s knee to her mother’s breast, 
From the breathless ride to the blissful rest— 
Then tucked away in her baby nest. 


—Mary J. Jacques. 
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HOUSEHOLD INGENUITY, 


AND SOME HovUSEHOLD SNARES AND DELUSIONS. 


’M not going to tell how to make 
“bread-pudding ” out of the crumbs 
of stale bread, saved up for a week 
or two; nor how to make “an in- 
viting seat” out of an old ash-barrel ; 


beaten goods-box ; nor a “ bent-pin 
me receiver,” made of the old slippers 

il / you inflicted on your husband a 

; | | year ago. No, indeed! For I re- 
| member “there is nothing half so 
A at wearisome as a twice-told tale ”; be- 
sides, I’ve been inveigled into this nonsense, as I dare say 
many young, and inexperienced housekeepers have, who read 
anything about “home-decorations,” and “useful hints” on 
domestic affairs; but I will not stop to calculate how many 
pounds of nails I have wasted, how many yards of chintz and 
cretonne, brass-headed tacks, etc., to say nothing of bruised 
fingers, and lost time, while the sound of the hammer was 
heard in my house! Nor is it my intention to describe the 
humbuggery I have found in bread-puddings, the eggs and 
butter wasted, and all that; but I want to be one to say that 
these “ home-decorations,” and cheap concoctions, are a snare 
and a delusion ! 

There is absolutely no ingenuity, whatever, in them, and as 
for economy—those who are from under the spell, as 7 am, 
will know that there is no economy coupled with these experi- 
ments. Take the “ash-barrel,” for instance ; somebody must 
saw it off, and fix it in shape to cover,—one wouldn’t ask her 
husband to do it, because—well, because of a wish to surprise 
him! A man must be paid to do that, and a count of the cost 
will show that a vea/ chair, though a cheap one, could have 
been bought for the money thus thrown away. Why not buy 
the cheap chair, dress it up with soft cushions and pretty 
tidies, and paint it with diamond dye? Then one would have 
something comfortable and lasting, for the barrel-chair is 
doomed. I wish the reader could see mine, now—stripped 
of its bright dress, its rickety old back bent, holding out 
its bare old arms, stiff and cold, in a cheerless corner of 
the wood-shed.! We miss its gorgeous form from its large 
and accustomed place before the bright fire, but oh, how 
glad we all are that it is gone! We never could feel very 
“easy” in its stiff embrace, because we always felt that 
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nor an “escritoire’’ of a weather- | 


it was an impostor, trying to fill a place it was never in- 
tended to fill. 

Now in regard to bread-puddings, and what they make me 
think of: My great-grandmother was a noted old southern 
housekeeper (and I’m going to give some of her valuable rec- 
ipes, anon), who had a “knack” for utilizing everything, but 
not a weakness for putting things to an incongruous use. 
The simplest dishes prepared by her dainty hands were de- 
lightful, and fit for a king; her hash, or potato-custards, or 
sweet-wafers, or, indeed, anything that she prepared, was 
simply perfect! She was famous throughout her community 
for this especial accomplishment. 

One day a neighbor, who had dined with her, said: “ Mrs. 
Barclay, I declare, I believe you could make a good pie out 
of—oak chips!” 

“Certainly I could,” replied the queenly old aristocrat, “ if 
I had plenty of good things to go in it.” 

I was quite a little girl, then, but I remember what a look 
of awe and admiration I bestowed upon my grandmother, and 
how wonderful I thought her, to be able to make a “ good pie” 
out of oak chips—I must have thought her capable of per- 
forming miracles. After dinner—a sumptuous old Southern 
dinner—with a generous slice of cake in each hand, I seated 
myself on the wood-pile, and surveying the countless chips 
lying around, I mentally calculated how very many pies they 
would make; but even my childish mind could not conceive 
how they would blend with “ plenty of good things.”’ While 
I was trying to reconcile this fact, my grandmother came 
toward me, on her way to the poultry-yard; I followed her, 


and then timidly, but eagerly, asked about that mysterious - 


chip-pie. 

“* Easy enough, my cear,” she said, smiling; and then whis- 
pered, “ You see, if I had plenty of good things, I’d have no 
use for the chips, so I’d Zeave them out /” 


This idea has impressed itself upon my mind, and I suggest 
_ it for many things beside chip-pies. Most of the recipes for 
| bread-puddings I have found better, when the crumbs are 
| given to the chickens. These few deceits, I have spoken of, 
are current frauds, wisely avoided by all experienced house- 
keepers, but blindly attempted by the inexperienced. 
Below I give three reliable home inventions and recipes: 


Epicurean Pork. 

Cut slices of “streaked” salt pork, let stand over night in enough 
water, sweetened with molasses, to cover it, and sprinkled on top 
with black pepper and powdered sage. Next morning, cut thin 
and fine a tablespoonful of onion, and fry to a golden brown ina 
teaspoonful of butter. Then dip the slices of pork in meal, so that 
both sides will be thickly coated, and fry to alight brown. This 
is really appetizing for breakfast. 

Potato Biscuit. 

Make biscuit in the way you prefer—with buttermilk and soda, 
cream-tartar and soda, or baking-powder, or without any of these, 
which is decidedly best, if thoroughly beaten, and add one large 
cupful mashed potatoes (sweet or Irish), seasoned with butter, to 
each quart of flour. Mix well in the flour, before putting in other 
ingredients, roll and cut, bake in a quick oven, and be sure to eat 
hot. Split with a fork, and spread with sweet butter, as you eat 
them, and they will almost melt in your mouth, if properly made. 
Beef Salad. 

Cut fine, cold boiled beef, and to each pint add a tablespoonful of 
chipped onion, a teaspoonful of celery seed (or two sticks of celery, 
cut fine), one hard-boiled egg cut up, a handful of light bread, 
broken small, with skimmings from the pot in which the beef was 
boiled, and enough of the liquor to make it soft—a cupful of beef 
gravy will do as well, or a tablespoonful of butter rolled in flour, 
with a half cupful of hot water. Add two or three cold potatoes, 
sliced fine, and, after mixing all thoroughly, put in a deep pan and 
bake 15 minutes; serve hot with cold slaw. 


—Margaret Andrews Oldham. 
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Onginal in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
OUR DINNER OLUB. 

Four DINNER MENUS, WITH TWELVE COVERS AND WHAT IT Cost. 
OR several seasons in our little city the 
socially and hospitably minded of our 
harmonious and charming circle of mar- 
ried people had rung the changes upon 
various modes of entertaining each other. 
Commerce, Progressive Euchre, New 
Market, Speculation, etc., had their day, 
each having in turn been tried with more 
or less success. We had, always, our 
Assemblies and smaller dances, includ- 
ing society people of all ages, and which 
were generally held in one of our public halls, much better 
adapted tothe comfortable enjoyment of the dancing than 
any private houses. The smaller gatherings, at first referred 
to, included many who wished to entertain modestly in their 
own homes. 

We had grown tired of the card parties, though at first, 
when possessing the element of novelty, they were very 
popular, as they doubtless will again become. While the 
subject of finding something a little different was in our 
minds, a friend from a neighboring city told of some very 
delightful dinners she and some of her companions had 
successfully given the winter before. The idea was hailed 
with delight and “ Our Dinner Club ” was forthwith instituted. 

The plan was as follows: The club was to consist of five 
married women and their husbands, and each lady in turn 
was to give a dinner of 12 covers. The lady entertaining 
had the privilege of inviting two guests to add the spice of 
variety to ourcompany. The special idea of the club, how- 
ever, consisted in the fact that each dinner, “from the start 
to the finish,” was to cost no more than $15. These were the 
only restrictions placed upon the club—the number of 
guests, and the price of the dinner, which price was to in- 
clude the wine, flowers, and cigarettes. Of course, we all 
said “ Impossible ! ” upon first hearing the plan. 

However, as our friend who suggested the idea had been 
successful, and five dinners of merit had been served in her 
club, we came to the opinion that what had already been 
done could be done again, and at all events it would be re- 
freshingly new and give us the diversion of which we were in 
search. Some one may say, “ O, yes; doubtless a dinner can 
be given for that price, but what a dinner!” and again to 
those very good housekeepers who thoroughly understand all 
the mysteries of cooking as did “ Mollie” in “Ten Dollars 
Enough,” published some time since in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
perhaps it seems simple at first sight. To the former I would, 
say, “Come with me, asI propose to take you to all the 
dinners, and then judge for yourselves.” To the latter, “This 
scheme was undertaken by ladies, very few, if any, of whom 
have much practical knowledge of the art of cooking, and 
who intrusted all but the making of the menu and the market- 
ing to ordinary servants.” I would like to give some descrip- 
tion of the decorations, but too long a time has elapsed, and 
my memory fails me. I can now only furnish the menus, which 
were always written in English, and served with Ge dinner, 
or rather at its close, with prices affixed. 

In the matter of wines, the prices may seem inadequate, 
but several of the gentlemen buy a great deal of their wine in 
quantity, and bottle it themselves from year to year, so that 
as time goes by they have a first-class wine that they know 
all about and at about one-third the regular cost. These 
wines were all of the best. . Toward the latter part of the 
winter several of the party were lucky enough to come into 
possession of some very fine champagne, of which a small lot 
had been sold at auction, owing to the labels having been 


much defaced, and this will account for one bottle of cham- 
pagne each, at one dollar. This bottle filled each glass once 
and under the circumstances of our limit in price no one 
objected to the small quantity served. 

Knowing there are many estimable people who are con- 
scientiously opposed to the use of wine in any form, I would 
say, that these dinners could be well served, and at much less 
expense, were no wine at all used, and doubtless by them 
enjoyed to quite the same extent. I would, however, call 
attention to the moderate amount of wine served with the 
dinners in our club, which by all the guests (some of them 
scoffers at our plan) were pronounced a thorough success. 

There were several discoveries made in marketing for these 
dinners. Among other things, I remember that olives can be 
bought in Washington market, New York city, and doubt- 
less in other markets, by the pint or quart, much more rea- 
sonably and quite as good as in bottles in the ordinary way. 
Much of our amusement in this scheme came from just such 
discoveries. 

The following are the different menus as I have been able 
to collect them : 


First DINNER. 


Mrs, C— 

1 Oysters on half shell (one gentleman does 

not eat raw oysters), $ .55 
2 Bouillon, in cups, one quart (Delmonico), 75 
3 Red snapper (boiled), four pounds at 15 

cents, white potatoes at 5 cents, - 65 
4 Chicken croquettes, 2.40 

Peas, two cans at 20 cents, .40 
5 Grouse, three at one dollar per pair, 1.50 

Cranberry sauce, .23 
6 Roman punch (three pints), (we furnished 

the brandy for this ourselves,) .go 
7 Fried oysters, -33 

Celery (three bunches at 10 cents), -30 

Olives, 


8 Ice-cream, 2% quarts at one dollar (Nea- 
politan, Pistache, Raspberry ice and 


Delmonico), 2.50 

9 Candy, 60 
10 Coffee, 15 
Sugar and cream, 

Salted almonds and filberts, -30 

. Lemons, .06 


Wines, three bottles best claret, one bottle 
Sauterne, sherry, wine for soup and 


brandy for punch, 1.85 

Ribbon for little paper boxes gilded to hold 
salted almonds for each guest, -32 
Bread, .10 
Salad dressing, 
Parsley, .05 
Cigarettes, .06 
Two yards of smilax, 50 
Total, $15.00 

SECOND DINNER. 
Mrs. W 

Flowers, $ .25 
1 Oysters on the half shell, 55 
2 Soup, Julienne, 
3 Lobster farci (in shells, four pounds), .60 
4 Chicken pates, 61 
5 Tenderloin of beef with mushrooms, 1.66 
Potato croquettes, +10 
6 Roman punch (three pints ice), Reve) 
7 Toast and beef’s marrow, .20 
8 Guinea fowl (roast), 1.12 
Celery salad, +30 
9 Bisque ice-cream, three pints, 2.50 


Whipped cream, 
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10 Coffee, one-half pound, -15 
Olives, 
Candy, one pound, .80 
Salted almonds, -39 
‘Lemons, .06 
Bread, 
Sugar and cream, -10 
Salad dressing, 
One yard of smilax, 
Three bottles of claret, 54 
One bottle of 
Sherry, 
Brandy for punch, «1S 
Champagne, 1.00 
Kitchen girl, +50 
Cigarettes, 

Total, $14.59 
THIRD DINNER. 
Mrs. B 
1 Oysters on the half-shell, $ 55 

2 Consomme soup, 
3 Smelts (fried), sauce Tartare, -32 
4 Sweetbreads in shells, 1.02 
5 Filet of beef and Spanish chestnuts, 1.18 

French fried potatoes, .10 

6 Roman Punch, -90 
7 Macaroni with cheese, -20 
8 Guinea Fowl, dressed celery, 105 
9 Ice-cream, two quarts (Delmonico and Nea- 

politan), 1.80 

10 Coffee, 
Olives, .20 
Almonds (salted), .42 
Candy, 80 
Bread, -10 
Sugar and cream, +10 
Salad dressing, 25 
Lemons, 04 
Flowers, 1.00 
Champagne, one bottle, 1.00 
Sherry, one pint, .50 
Claret, three bottles, 45 
Sauterne, one bottle, 
Brandy and rum for punch, 25 
Cigarettes, .07 
Kitchen girl, 

_ Total, $14.00 
FourtTH DINNER. 
Mrs. W: 

1 Oysters on the half-shell $ .75 
2 Tomato Bisque soup, 
3 Smelts, sauce Tartare, -40 
4 Sweetbreads in shells, 1.00 
5 Filet of beef with mushrooms, French potatoes, 1.26 
6 Sorbet au marasquin (three quarts water ice), _1.00 
7 Fresh asparagus (three bunches), 1.co 
8 Guinea Fowls, Lettuce, 1.08 
9g Ice-cream, one dozen individual forms, 150 

10 Coffee, 
Olives, .20 
Salted almonds, 42 
Bread (long thin), 38 
Salad dressing, 
Lemons, 
Flowers, 1.00 
Candy, -30 
One bottle Madeira, 50 
One bottle Sauterne, .20 
Three bottles claret, 45 
Two bottles champagne, 2.00 
Cigars, 
Sugar and cream, -10 

Total, $14.90 


_—Mrs. CS. P. M. 


Original in Goop 


SOME “HOUSEHOLD TREASURES” 


Up” In DIFFERENT PLACES. 


ERE in Kentucky, where it is so hard 
to reduce the domestic force, by reason 
of long indulgence in droves of colored 
servants, it has come to be the fashion 
to have a cook anda house-boy. Either 
the washing is put out, or an extra 
woman comes in Mondays to help. 
Wellington and I had tried house-girls, 
and they had tried us. There was no 
end to the catalogue of their crimes 
and misdemeanors. So we determined 
to try a boy. His duties were the 
dining-room, the lamps, fires, errands, 
bells, windows, porches, anda thorough 

sweeping wad the house once a week. This was notall. The 

most tormenting, if not demoralizing, of his errands was 

taking Brindle back and forth to pasture. Brindle was a 

nuisance anyway. I begged hard to buy milk from a wagon, 

as our neighbors did; but no—Wellington was farm-bred, and 
live he could not without a cow. 

I argued that there was not so much to do, afterall, if it 
were not for these endless jaunts to the pasture, but my 
logic was lost, and I had to submit. Mrs. Beacham, over 
there in that elegant house, did all the work that her husband 
and son did not do, and things were always like wax, as 
Aunty Wootten used to say. But Wellington was never a man 
to wait upon himself, and I confess to a distaste for drudgery. 
Not that my worst enemy could call me lazy, or fine- 
ladyish. I made beds, tidied chambers, kept house, did my 
sewing, and, by no means least, danced attendance upon 
Wellington and the children. 

Aleck was our first boy. He was almost a man, and I 
think if he had not been such an Adonis he might have kept 
out of trouble. But somehow the dusky maidens fastened upon 
him like barnacles, and made such exorbitant demands upon 
his generosity that he took to borrowing from our stores. He 
was quick and neat and respectful, and what we call down 
here “a real nigger,” which is quite a recommendation to 
the initiated. 

Well, he would steal, in spite of bolts and bars; but I 
always liked Aleck. ‘Fhe children liked him, and he had 
been so kind to the dear one we lost a while ago. So Welling- 
ton kept down his wrath when he found coal and provisions 
disappearing, and contented himself with lecturing. The 
boy said he couldn’t help it, and somehow I never thought he 
could. It was the barnacles. But he had to go at last, and I 
fear he knew that I would have kept him if I could. 

Enoch Arden was our next trial. Not that we ever called 
him all that—we left off the poetical Arden. He was some- 
where in his teens, with a general disposition to eat and sleep. 
In fact he grew so sluggish and lumpy that when his mother 
went down with a fever I was glad to send him home. The 
next two months were a hideous nightmare of ragged appli- 
cants, of whom Jim and Dick and Bob were hopelessly idiotic. 
Then Uriah came—a mulatto—and though not particularly 
’umble, his manners were passable. He became appalled 
the second day at the brightness required of the lamp- 
chimneys, and on the third day was missing. In the emer- 
gency we took John, very black, very woolly, but well-dressed, 
and very high and white of collar. A flaming red tie pro- 
claimed his Sunday best. John gorged himself the very 
first dinner, and actually we never heard of him afterwards. 
Be it understood that our population was half colored, and 
there were always regiments of them—such as they were—to 
be hired. The good old generations of trained servants 
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were gone forever, and the present substitutes were dirty, un- 
reliable, thriftless, and ignorant, save for a smattering at the 
so-called schools. 

Well, next came Josephus, so fluent a talker that in more 
ambitious surroundings he might have been a worthy suc- 
cessor to the great historian. As it was, he could not work 
for chattering, and the more he chattered the more he broke 
dishes, till our bill at the china store grew terrifying. Welling- 
ton then sent away to his old home for George Washington, 
a long, lank, negro whose rapid growth we had not counted 
upon. 


“ He certainly does not look promising,” was my inward | 


comment; “ but in his white apron he may improve.” 

Like the most of them, he came ragged. I paid a woman 
to cut down anold suit of Wellington’s, and his start was 
pretty fair. 
something out of George Washington, uncouth though he 
was, but for his fatal inclination to fall down. Not so much 
the falling down, either, as the falling up. Our kitchen was in 
the basement, and we had built in the dumb-waiter, so that 
when bringing the meals George W. so often fell up»the steps 
that, really, quantities of good food were wasted. His feet 
were enormous. There were no steps wide enough to ac- 
commodate them; hence his misfortunes. It was not safe 
to have him walk around one’s chair. He was sure to 
take it from under one if tipped the least bit, and the chil- 
dren had several uncomfortable drops. This would so startle 
the good-natured fellow that we were always more ready to 
laugh than to scold. At which he would grin ad libitum 
behind his waiter. 

I was always warning him. My mouth had come to fashion 
a perpetual, “ Be careful!” One morning he fell the whole 
length of the back stairs with an empty coal-hod. If full it 
might have served as ballast. The children screamed with 
laughter, Wellington swore, andI ran in genuine alarm to 
the stairs. 

“Gracious me, George! 
bated breath. 

““No’m,” he said slowly, fumbling at his trousers in the 
rear, “I aint ’zactly hurt—but my pants is done lef’ me.” 
At this there was a fresh peal from the chorus. I sent him to 
the cook for repairs, and then expressed my conviction that 
he ought to have a change of trousers. His next wages must 
gothat way. Another morning capped the climax and sealed 
poor, ungainly George’s long-pending doom. Several steps 
led down into a convenient little bedroom off mine, and here 
my young brother Fayette often found a bed when passing 
through town on business. It was just daylight when George 
Washington came in to make the fires. After the usual 
shaving of kindling, scratching of matches, and rattling of 
coal—grievances I had borne without a murmur—he arose to 
his huge feet, and started down the little flight of steps, a full 
coal-hod in one hand, and a can of fresh water in the other. 

“ Be careful, George,” was my involuntary refrain ; “don’t 
*waken Mr. Fayette.” 


Are you hurt?” Iasked with 


“ No’m,” he promised in good faith. The next moment he | 


lay sprawling down the steps, the coal careering madly one 
way, and the water dashing and deluging as madly another. 

““ What has broke loose?” shouted Mr. Fayette, uprising 
to a sitting posture, his hair on end from terror. 

“ Great !” but I will not repeat Wellington’s bad 
words. The children were accustomed to such explosions 
and slept through it all. Then Fayette fell to laughing ina 
way that forever banished sleep, while I grasped a broom and 
rushed down to the wreck. I never could tell what he was 
made of, nor why excess of feet did not kill him, but George 
W. always came up whole. In pity to our nerves, morals and 
general safety, he had to go. 


I have always thought we might have made | 


At this crisis I coaxed to have Aleck back. He always 
seemed to be free to come. Ithad been a whole year, and I 
did so long for peace and quiet. It was no little labor to 
train a new boy every week or so, and superintend him 
between whiles. Now I was free to go walking, or calling, 
or shopping, confident that the work was going on spotlessly 
and promptly. Alas! the barnacles. The grocery bills got 
suddenly outrageous, and the coal gave out in the midst of a 
| blizzard. Then Wellington violently dismissed Aleck, and 
| laid the law down to me. Never again should I have him. 
| Iwas prejudiced and determined not to like anybody else. 
Ignoring the grievous injustice of this I ventured to hint that 
if we only didn’t have the cow—“ But the cow we have and 
are going to keep ’’—was the cross retort, so I was driven 
to bay. 

Louis came two days after, when I was so tired being boy 
myself that I was very amiable to him. He regularly went to 
sleep when still, so at table, when the waiter dropped on the 
floor, I knew without turning my head, what was the matter, 
I only said, “‘ Wake up, Louis!” 

“Yes’m—I ain’t sleep,” he said every time, snatching up 
his waiter. 

He had a constitutional tendency to jam, so I was not 
sorry when his “mamma” wanted to send him to school. 

Little black Tom came next. Wellington said, try a 
younger one—may-be I could manage him better. But this 
one was the greatest boy to play! He would play marbles all 
the way to the pasture, and play ball at all other between- 
times, on the common, back of us. He was a greater care 
than a baby. He let the rats eat up one of his white linen 
aprons. He hung it onthe floor, he said. Really he was 
nothing but a funny little picaninny, and never knew he was 
getting scolded. He had a sweet tooth, too. One night he 
said, “ Miss Lottie, aint yer gwine ter put de denominade on 
de table?” 

“The what, Tom?” 

“The denominade ; ” showing his teeth. 

“Mother, he means the marmalade,” explained my little 
girl. He called everything just as queerly. And, like 
Littimer, he was too young. 

Abraham Lincoln displaced Tom. We never duplicated 
names inour boys. We believed there was something in a 
name. Fayette dubbed this one Cupid, though he was as little 
Jike my conception of Cupid as it was possible to be. He 
was as black as ebony. He got to dancing a double-shuffle 
in the bedrooms, and one day he compassed his disgrace by 
scribbling all over my best cook-book. 

Exhausted with boys I took an outing, and, at a watering- 
place, found atreasure. His name is Charlie. Fayette and 
Wellington call him the dude. He will dress well and he will 
look nice. So faithful, so honest—in fact a perfect jewel. 
But I have to give himup. He promised to go back when 
the summer season opens. They know his worth there as 
wellasI. “What shall I do?” I asked Wellington. 

“ Do without,” was his discouraging advice. 

“ But I must have a boy. Everybody has one.” 

“ Yes, but everybody doesn’t have forty!” 

This was sheer irony. I thought of the barnacles. Maybe 
they had relaxed. Then, with infinite longing for comfort, 
| steal or no steal, I murmured, “ Aleck ” T didn’t get 
| any farther. 


—Eugenia Dunlap. 


Sort pity never leaves the gentle breast 

Where love has been received a welcome guest; 
As wandering saints poor huts have blessed made, 
He hallows every heart he once has swayed, 

And when his presence we no longer share, 

Still leaves compassion as a relic there.—Sheridan. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXXVIII. 

LITTLE GIRLS’ PICTURESQUE FROCKS—DRESSES OF GINGHAM AND OF 
CASHMERE FOR SCHOOL-GIRLS—Boys’ CLOTHING— 
CHILDREN’S. MILLINERY. 

HERE has been no marked change in the make 
of little girls’ frocks since last season. The 
graceful fashions introduced by the drawings of 
Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane continue to 
make wee children picturesque. The guimpe 

dress is as popular as it ever was, and the effort begun last 
season to introduce French fashions in children’s dress has 
proved an entire failure. 


BABIES’ SHORT DRESSES. 


The first frock worn by an infant after long dresses are 
taken off is a short dress of white nainsook or lawn. It isnot 
considered in good taste to add any color to the dress of a 
child less than a year old. As soon as the baby is able to 
walk, it may put on a gingham dress, made with a short debe 
waist and white yoke and sleeves. Dainty small patterns of 
flowers, hair lines or chéne stripes in color on a white ground 
are chosen for these frocks. A difference is made in the 
dress of boys and girls as soon as they begin to walk. The 
little boys’ gingham frocks are generally made plainer, with a 
kilted in place of a gathered skirt. Extremely long skirts, 
that trip a child when it begins to walk, have been abandoned. 
As soon as the little girl is four years old, her guimpe is made 
separate from the dress, and a sash of the material of the dress 
is added to it at the back. Some very pretty dresses have 
been made recently for children of from eight to ten years of 
age, with a tucked shirt-bosom front of white lawn laid across, 
with three straps of the material placed at intervals above 
the waist line. White bishop sleeves are then sewed in the 
arm-holes of the dress, with straight sleeves of the material 
which fall over them and reach to the elbow. 


SCHOOL-GIRLS’ GINGHAM DRESSES. 


It is exceedingly difficult to gracefully dress a school-girl 
who is nearly grown and yet is not old enough to wear a 
womanly dress. It is in far better taste, however, to err on 
the side of childish attire than put on too old adress. One 
matter about which there need be no hesitation is the length 
of the skirt. No girl in her “teens” should wear a dress- 
skirt above the tops of her walking-boots. 

All dress-skirts for little children or school-girls are made 
severely plain. Gingham frocks are finished merely with a 
hem four inches deep. When the dress is designed for a girl 
over 12 years of age, it is not made to be worn with a guimpe, 
but is a plain pleated waist or a zouave jacket, merely reach- 
ing to the waist line and opening over a shirt-waist of white 
lawn or figured percale, like a boy’s shirt-waist. A sash of 
the gingham is passed around the waist and tied in loops and 
ends at the back. The sleeves of all dresses for children or 
older girls are given a smart look by being made high on 
the shoulder. 

GIRLS’ CASHMERE AND CHALLIS FROCKS. 

Soft, fine wools make the prettiest material for dressy 
frocks for children during cool days of summer, and at any 
time when it is too cool for a white dress. Parma violet, old 
rose, the beautiful Delft blues, Nile green and other shades 
are chosen in cashmere. These dresses are made with very 
full skirts, finished with a plain hem or a band of velvet at 
least four inches wide, turned up from the lower edge and 
joined to the cashmere in Vandyke points, or laid under a 
group of three or four tucks. The waist of the dress is then 
finished with velvet cuffs and a yoke, or merely a high 


banded collar of velvet. Still another method of making up 
these graceful little gowns is with bretelles of velvet ribbons 
across the shoulders, ending at the waist line in front in two 
little rosettes, one on each side. A full vest of surah is some- 
times used in a plaid or stripe pattern harmonizing with the 
color of the gown; a square jacket front of the cashmere, 
merely reaching to the waist line, falls over this blouse vest, 
and a silk sash, half the width of the surah, coming from the 
under arm seams, falls in loops and ends at the back. A pale 
Parma violet cashmere is very pretty, made up with a striped 
surah in violet and buff. A dark blue challis with a poppy- 
red dot is made up with cogue/icot red surah. 


LITTLE BOYS’ SUITS. 


The first colored dress which is put on little boys after they 
are a year old is of gingham, and is made with a pleated waist 
with rows of insertion between the pleats and a skirt laid in 
side pleats. When the boy is about three or four years old, 
according to his size, he is considered large enough to be put 
in a suit with the kilt separate from the waist. These suits 
are made of Scotch plaid and plain wools of light weight, 
white pique and white flannel. The skirt is laid in flat, broad 
kilts, and if of wool is ornamented with a decoration of 
squares of braid. The jacket is square and short, to show 
the blouse vest of white linen or white or yellow China silk 
entirely around. Short white socks, which display the bare leg, 
are worn with black or tan-colored boots. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ WRAPS. 


A long coat of pique or white wool, with a cape, is worn by 
little girls up to five and six years of age, when the child is 
considered old enough to wear a reefing jacket of dark navy- 
blue cheviot, or of the pretty striped flannels that are now 
used. A great many mothers, however, retain a long coat till 
the child is at least ten years old, because they find there are 
many cool days when the light reefer jackets are not enough 
protection in the country. The long wraps made for little 
girls are usually loose in front, reaching to the bottom of their 
dress-skirts. They are made of plain and fancy cloths and 
rough cheviot cloths in navy blues, browns and also of light 
drab and gray coachman’s cloths. Dainty little jackets in 
mixed covert cloth, in stylish Oxford and Cambridge mixt- 
ures, are imported for little girls. The favorite wrap for 
older school-girls is a tailor-made jacket of serge or mixed 
English tweed, finished with stitched edges and plain bone 
buttons. 

CHILDREN’S HATS. 

Considerable difference is now made in the first hat worn 
by a baby boy and girl. The little girl’s bonnet is a variety 
of the French cap, fitted closely around her head, while the 
little boy wears a hat of shirred lawn or crepon, made with a 
puffed crown, and a ruche of lace next the face. As soon as 
the boy puts on a separate kilt, he wears a sailor hat of white 
straw. The little girl of three, when she is too old to wear a 
cap, has a leghorn straw flat in white or in some of the vari- 
ous colors which have been brought out this season, simply 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. For school-girls there are 
large hats, with brims projecting over the eyes, to be 
trimmed with tips or ribbon bows. Sailor hats are worn by 
girls in their “teens,” and are now more popular, if possible, 
than ever before. 

—Helena Rowe. 


One heaven bends above; 

The lowliest head ofttimes hath sweetest rest; 
O’er song bird in the pine, and bee in the ivy low, 
Is the same love, it is all God’s summer; 

Well pleased is He if we patiently do our best. 
So hum little bee, and low green grasses grow, 
You help to make summer.— Marietta Holley. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WOMAN. 
[BY REQUEST, FOR A BANQUET.] 


All honor to woman; to her is given 

To make of the home a true foretaste of Heaven, 
And blend with the measure of life’s every duty 
Some rhythm of gladness and ideal beauty ; 

With tact and devotion, with charm and good-will, 
The gospel of Womanhood grandly fulfill. 


Progressive? perchance in a few minor parts, 
Such as science, philosophy, ethics and arts; 
Progressive where’er there is wrong to redress, 
Reform in the state, in the forum, the press ; 

Not in ballot alone lies power to will 

This pledge of high purpose we fain would fulfill. 


The home and the family—terms that endear— 
Are the radiate source of woman’s true sphere, 
From this plane of vantage the world to redeem, 
The wife and the mother wields power supreme ; 
And love is the lever all truth to define 

This mission of Womanhood, human-divine. 


And, not looking backward, but forward, to-day 
We stand in the van of advancement alway ; 

In knowledge, the culture of mind and of health, 
For these, in a measure, are life’s truest wealth. 

All honor to Woman! to her it is given 

To lose, and restore the lost, Eden of Heaven. 


—Tsadore Baker. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


THEIR FINANCES. 


F all who read these columns there are 
probably but a small fraction who do 
not have to regard the expense of 
things in their daily living. And to 
many of our younger people, as they 
grow up and have homes of their own, 
household economy is, oftentimes a 
hard problem with which to cope, be- 
cause in their youth they were never 
taught the value of money. It would 

seem unnecessary in many cases, at first sight; but the small- 

est child, as soon as he knows what money is, should and can 
be taught the use and value of it; a lesson which will serve 
him in good stead through all the coming years. 

A few homely hints, taken from my own experience, may 
perhaps serve to illustrate better than an abstract treatise on 
the subject. Give your little folks a weekly allowance as 
soon as they are able to stand before a candy counter—that 
comprises what an allowance would mean to the average 
child—giving them to understand that just so much is the 
limit of their pin-money. (I believe I began with two cents, 
increasing in time to five.) Then add to that weekly what- 
ever they may carn in little ways. Teach them the pride of 
having earned pennies. Many a good habit can be incul- 
cated by at first stimulating it by a small reward. For in- 
stance, a penny for having clean hands, clean nails, clean 
teeth, for well-combed hair, for hanging up coat and hat in 
coming from school, on nails put low and especially for them ; 


. for filling the wood-box, and so on for various things, adapted 


to varied circumstances. 

But that is not all. Teach them what the money is dis- 
tinctly for, and that if the requirements are slighted or un- 
done the pennies will not be forth-coming. Teach them that 
they cannot have the “ hair-combed penny” if they come to 
dinner with a frowzy head; or that the door-mat penny is 
not theirs if there are muddy tracks in the kitchen. A disre- 
spectful word or refusal to oblige ought also to detract from 


the original sum, and a small paper pinned up in sight, with 
pencil attached, and the record inscribed thereon, goes far 
toward instilling honor and perseverance in the little hearts. 
Teach them to give away from their own pennies, and not 
come to papa’s pocket every Sunday morning. True gen- 
erosity can easily begin then. Stimulate them to save by 
offering to double every dollar earned, if it goes in the bank 
or for some approved purpose. A child enjoys the freedom 
of ever so small an amount, and adding the knowledge that 
he has really earned it makes him feel a hundred fold more 
manly than he whose wishes are gratified before they are 
spoken. 

It is a simple experiment to try, but the result is far-reach- 
ing and is something which is more difficult to be obtained if 
left until after the formation of other habits. 

—Sally Kennebec. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A ROOM FOR SIOKNESS. 


Te are few things more conducive to the com- 
fort of a family than a room suitably arranged for 
sickness. Without it, there is much unnecessary in- 

convenience; not only to the one who is ill, but to 
every member of the family. Especially is such a room desir- 
able in contagious diseases. Many have lost loved ones just 
because the plan, and furnishing, were such that it was impos- 
sible to separate the sick from the well. 

And yet it would seem, from the general management at 

such times, that many parents think that if one child be taken 
with scarlet fever, for instance, every child in the family must 
of necessity have it. There is no greater mistake. Scarlet 
fever is seldom, if ever, communicated before the eruption is 
developed. This may be doubted by many; but when we 
know that children frequently escape when exposed in the 
fever stage, it is certainly the part of wisdom to take advan- 
tage of this knowledge. Many parents become frightened if 
there happens to-be a case of scarlet fever in the school. The 
truth is, there is comparatively little danger of taking this 
disease in the beginning. The danger arises from careless- 
ness in allowing the child to return to school and wear the 
clothing that has been worn during convalescence, or left 
where the emanations from the eruption could lodge in the 
texture. 
. This suggests the exercise of the greatest possible care. 
A case of scarlet fever in a room where there are curtains, 
carpet, papered walls, with other ordinary furnishings, will 
make it unsafe for occupancy indefinitely, unless the germs 
of the disease be destroyed; and in a room of this kind, one 
never feels sure that the fumigation has been sufficiently 
thorough. On the other hand, with a room properly located 
and arranged, no danger in the future need be apprehended. 
Under these circumstances, the most dreaded of all of the 
diseases of children would, in the majority of cases, be limited 
to one case in the family, and the danger to that one greatly 
lessened. 

The necessity for such a room in every home is almost im- 
perative. We would be surprised if we could estimate how 
often and how much of the time such a room would be used. 
When all the members of the household are well, such a room 
would be quiet and restful, where any one might go for a nap, 
from father and mother down to baby. This last is of no 
s:iall consideration when we take into account the suppres- 
sion necessary to be exercised when some one either acci- 
dentally or intentionally falls asleep on the sitting-room 
couch. The convenience of even a small house would be 
greatly increased, if one room in it were planned with a view 
to comfort in this direction. 

—Mrs. J. S. Lowe. 
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Woman's WorK AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 

NEw YorK WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MuTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 


CuHIcAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


WoOMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 
Woman’s ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 


WHAT THE VILLAGE MAY DO. 

Whoever has watched the course of factory life in a New En- 
gland village, or, indeed, at any point where manufacturing on a 
small scale goes on, realizes very shortly what a gulf divides the 
workers in factory or mill from the people about them. For the 
majority of the well-to-do villagers, there is as absolute ignorance 
of how the employes live as if they were in Timbuctoo. Itis taken 
for granted not only that they are a class apart, but that they are 
to remain apart, and that intercourse with them would mean the 
compulsory mingling of two absolutely alien elements. 

This is the inside view. Outwardly all would deny that action 
was moved by these motives, and many would assert that Chris- 
tianity forbade any violation of the kinship nominally existing be- 
tween all who are supposably on the road to the same future and 
bound by the same moral laws. Yet when pressed for definitions 
of differences, which must mean separate and widening interests, 
there is always the falling back on this formula of essential unity, 
as if thereby all was set on the right footing and matters could go 
on taking care of themselves. 

This is the state of affairs in many a town; a state as well or 
better recognized by the worker than by the class above, and 
breeding resentment, suspicion, and wider and wider estrangement. 
Yet, even when one has admitted the perfectly rational proposition 
that like seeks like and that we have no right to fraternize with 
conditions from which we all wish to escape, there is still another 
phase. If we are “ members all of one body,” as we admit on Sun- 


days, or in moments of confidence, there is obligation, not to be set 
aside, toward those weaker members denied most of what has been 
our own birthright, and whom we yet judge by our own standards. 
Distrust is on both sides. For the lower, refinement, cultivation, 
and all the tokens of gentle training, are “airs,” and mean only 
contempt for those who must work. For the upper, is the no less 
active fear that association with this undeveloped, ]oud-voiced, ag- 
gressive humanity, will mean hopeless lowering of standard, and 
constant irritation of susceptibilities. And so the misunderstand- 
ing for both is always deeper and deeper, unless common sense 
comes to the rescue, and one approaches the matter from a new 
stand-point. 

It is the organization of Working Girls’ Clubs that has-demon- 
strated what miracles can be wrought for teacher as well as taught, 
and has shown how eagerly the more intelligent girls grasp at 
every chance for education in any form. The less intelligent are 
equally quick to imitate, and thus the influence penetrates shortly 
the whole mass and, however slow the process may be, is a power- 
ful leaven for good. Of this phase there will presently be more to 
say. To-day, the object is chiefly to urge, even in the smallest 
communities where factory work goes on, the formation of clubs 
for both boys and girls. 

Stop for a moment and realize what a grip the merely material side 
of things has upon them. Their day is ten hours of steady, mo- 
notonous, exhausting labor, deadening to the spirit as it is wearing 
to the flesh. In cities and large towns, there is more or less stir of 
active life in many ways, but in smaller communities there are 
fewer interests and all mental activity stagnates. It is the faculties 
that have lain dormant that are to be roused and brought into the 
current of the life of the time. In all this mass of girls there has 
been very little real intercourse. Loud talking and cheap jesting 
over beaux and finery, and gossip among themselves, has been the 
staple. They have no realization of their power to do for them- 
selves and for each other. They have to learn codperation and 
mutual support, and nothing brings this about with more speed 
and certainty than club life and its new duties. 

For the most part these girls come from the humblest of homes. 
They have had a term or so at the common school, and they read 
just enough to devour the cheap story papers, and gain false ideas 
on every point that bears upon their lives. Crowded together in 
tenements, often ill-kept, noisy, and unhomelike, they naturally 
seek the street, and its distractions, and find their amusement and 
rest in this fashion. No matter how simple the beginning of a 
club, it offers at once a refuge from the street or the narrow hall 
bedroom of home or boarding place, and there is an instant sense 
of property. The very presence of books and magazines, of pict- 
ures or prints on the walls, and plants and flowers in window or 
hanging-basket, opens up new possibilities. The thing that would 
have been impossible for each singly, becomes perfectly practi- 
cable when numbers pay the little sum required. Needs are the 
same everywhere, and this at once answers and dismisses the ob- 
jection so often made, “ There is no chance for work in the 
country. If I were only in the city I might do something.” 

The country, with its lack of wide interests and often monoto- 
nous life means the more need for active work. That there is also 
greater lack of money need not discourage in the least. Ways 
open and the united means, if rightly managed, can produce sur- 
prisingly fruitful results. How shall it be brought about? The 
way to begin is to begin, but for those wh» have had no experi- 
ence, some definite instruction is needed, and this shall find place 
in the next number. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

A department of this order brings about at last deep meditation 
in the mind of its manager as to why so many women seem quite 
incapable of reading English as it is written. In the mass of 
letters that have come in the months since our talks began, there 
have been many charming ones, filled with wise suggestions, and 
with the appreciation that is always very dear to the worker, and 
that repays for much weariness both of body and spirit. This is 
the refreshing side of the work and it fulfills its mission so thor- 
oughly, that the depressing one is more easily borne. But it re- 
mains, ail the same, and this is why. 

Take an illustrative case. Within the month of May, just end- 
ing as I write these words, there have come in from various points, 
letters and cards, all of which say: “I do not understand what 
Women’s Exchanges do. Please write me in full by return mail 
just what they are for, and also tell me the names of people I 
ought to write to. Iam surea letter sent just to an Exchange 
could never get to it with any such direction.” Here is one of 
them which is an enlargement of the words just written : 


DEAR FRIEND :—I feel an interest inthe Women’s Exchanges, 
and as I do not know the address of any of them—would you be so 
good as to give them to me and tell me as much about them as 
you can. I should not think that any of the letters could reach 
the manager of the Exchange simply governed by the address in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


The writer adds that she does not take the magazine but sees it 
regularly, and is very much interested in it. She has thus read 
since the first number of this department appeared, page after 
page of the most minute direction as to how to work for, how to 
reach, and how to deal with Exchanges in general, and has nowa 
directory of many which will constantly be added to, as names 
come in. Yet she has not so read, and there are others of the 
sisterhood who see with like eyes, who still write, “ Please tell us 
about Exchanges, and how to reach them.” 

To each of these there is one and the same reply. My own 
letters to these Exchanges go addressed precisely as you find 
address given in the little directory which now heads this de- 
partment, and none have failed to reach their goal, or lacked in 
reply. Do just exactly what you are told to do, and do not think 
that the words mean anything beyond, but what is written. It is 
this over or under interpretation that makes so much unnecessary 
difficulty in the success of cooking recipes. Mrs. Owen was con- 
stantly appealed to, to explain how it could be that her rule for this 
or that failed, and always found that the obeying it literally had 
been the last thing in the questioner’s mind. She had added or 
subtracted, as seemed to her good, and then, when disastrous result 
followed, sat down and wrote an arraignment of the author of 
the rule. 

This may seem an unnecessary amount of space to give to this 
matter, but it is avery vital one. It is this inability to obey 
literally, this apparently rooted suspicion that words mean other 
than they say, that spoils much of women’s work and makes the 
lives of the officers of Exchanges and sometimes of editors, a 
burden to them. Sweet, good, kindly women all of them, and only 
wanting accuracy and redemption from Joose ways of thinking, to 
gain much more than there is the faintest prospect of their doing 
till they have reconstructed their own mental habits. Let each 
one take to heart certain old words which hold the core of the 
matter and things will presently be better; “ Read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest.” 3 

A pleasant note from one of the officers of the Woman’s Ex- 
change, at Houston, Texas, bears on the same fault—the looseness 


of phrasing so common among women. To an old housekeeper, 
many a thing is plain which is Greek to the young one, and the note 
is printed as warning to all to write accurately what they have 
to say. 

From a young Philadelphia artist comes a note of inquiry, which 
is given here as another method of obtaining studies in black and 
white or incolor. Mrs. Owen of Burlington, Vt., rents studies at 
a low rate per week, and for those outside of New England it is 
quite worth while to know of another source. Postage is paid or 
expressage by the receiver, and from 25 cents a week up, according 
to the value of and size of the study. 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL :—I would like so much to obtain em- 
ployment by following a suggestion in your correspondence 
column. I would prepare simple studies in India Ink, Oil, or 
Water-colors, and send them to beginners by mail, at low rental. 
Of course, one would have to risk the occasional loss of a study, 
but the actual outlay of money would not be great, and I am very 
fond of the work. The ideaseems a delightful one to me. I do not 
see why it might not be profitable, if one knew how to go about it. 
The studies could be made extremely simple, and a few words of 
direction sent with each. 

Can you suggest to me how I might succeed? Address, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Miss E, J. PEASE. 


Mrs. Owen of Burlington, Vt., who was mentioned in the last 
number as editing a little magazine, called the Art Amateur, writes 


from a sick-bed her regret that the wording of her circular and 
advertisements should have been of such nature as to prevent any 
other conclusion, the inference being that she edited a monthly of 
the same name as the New York journal established years ago, 
and published at 23 Union Square. 


United Workers and Woman’s Exchange, Hartford, Ct. 


DEAR MADAM :—Our Woman’s Exchange was started two years 
ago this month under the management and as a part of the United 
Workers of Hartford, a Working Girls’ Club, similar in aim to the 
Working Girls’ Clubs of New York city, and have just moved from 
somewhat cramped quarters into a house by ourselves, where we, 
this June, open our lunch-room, for which there has been great 
demand. Our Exchange differs from many Exchanges in several 
particulars. Firstly, nearly all the women interested in its man- 
agement are young, and some of them very young women. Sec- 
ondly, many interested in it are practical wage-earners. Thirdly, 
as it is under the charge of the industrial department of a Working 
Girl’s Club, it is necessarily more democratic than many Woman’s 
Exchanges in not limiting the number of its consignors to ladies in 
reduced circumstances. With us, as in the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, “any woman” may consign work, 
though we limit this rule in our Exchange to those of the State of 
Connecticut. Our membership fee is a dollar a year, payable only 
after the first article consigned is sold, and we demand, as in other 
Exchanges, work to come up to a certain standard of workmanship 
before accepting it. 

In talking, not long since, with one who has from the very first 
been interested in Woman’s Exchanges in this country, she said 
“she had very little sympathy with those Exchanges more recently 
started, which did not carry out the original idea for which they 
were intended, namely, to help gentlewomen in reduced circum- 
stances to help themselves,” and this opinion of hers, I know, is 
largely shared by many, under the idea that there are enough 
avenues already open to the regular working woman whereby she 
may earn money. Might I, without seeming controversial, and, I 
hope, as a “gentlewoman,” present reasons why I think those Ex- 
changes which are not so exclusive present larger advantages of 
helpfulness to women than those which limit themselves only to 
one class: 

First—An Exchange, opened as a market where women of diffzr- 
ent classes may bring and sell their work at fair prices, is of greater 
mutual helpfulness to all, for the tendency of ladies who have once 
been in circumstances of independent wealth, or who have never 
been bread winners, is almost always to overrate the value of their 
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work, and the tendency of women of a poorer class is as often to 
underrate the value of their work, and certainly one object of Ex- 
changes is to establish a fair price for woman’s work, and this is 
more apt to exist and more easy to establish in Exchanges where 
women of different classes consign work. 

Second—If many Exchanges limited themselves to one exclusive 
class, they would miss in smaller cities great opportunities of help- 
fulness to those who largely need help. If we, for instance, in 
Hartford had limited membership in our Exchange to one par- 
ticular class of women, we should not only have lamentably failed, 
but we should have probably never come in contact with many in 
large farming communities, who are more and more making our 
Exchange a market for their work. 

Third—In cities where Decorative Art Societies exist, oppor- 
tunities are given to ladies to dispose of fine art work which would 
seem, measurably, to do away with the idea of starting Exchanges 
to meet their exclusive need. Possibly I am writing too much as 
a member of a Working Girls’ Club, where, for several years, some 
of the girls of our city, representatives of different classes, have 
been working hard, side by side, to make our organization a suc- 
cess, but it certainly seems to us as the result cf our mutual expe- 
rience, that though those Exchanges founded to help only one 
class may have their place in meeting a need, no organization 
for working women, be they “gentlewomen” or otherwise, can be 
successful in the truest sense, which seeks to divide the army of 
women workers and earners into classes. It is only that organiza- 
tion which recognizes that there cannot be too many avenues 
thrown open to women whereby they may earn a livelihood, and 
which seeks to unite rather than to divide them by teaching coéper- 
ation, which can strike the key-note of true helpfulness to all, help- 
ing the women earners of a working class to believe that all labor 
is honorable, and placing the women earners of greater advantages 
of birth and culture, in real sympathy with the great number of 
their sisters, who have always toiled and must always toil. Is it too 
much to hope that in time to come such Exchanges are going to 
have a large share in the education of the poor, and, in themselves, 
or by something like them, be the charity organizations of the 
future, not by the dispensing of alms, but in helping every woman 
to help herself? - And, as in the present, the most successful 
work is being done by those who become not the patrons, but the 
neighbors of the poor, so by not limiting the work of such organ- 
izations to one class of members, we are hastening on that day 
when we shall all be so much interested in each other’s welfare, 
and so absorbed in work for each other, we shall have lost sight 
of class forever and become, not as a mere scriptural phrase, but 
as a living out of an eternal truth, “members one of another.” 

Respectfully yours, 
EmILty M. MorGAn, Corresponding Secretary. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

Miss Josephine S. Mason, the teacher of drawing in the public 
schools of Helena, Mont., has just finished a fine head of Father 
Damien, the leper priest. It is done in chalk, and is pronounced 
by art critics an excellent piece of work. 

The queen of Roumania is writing a drama, illustrating the rural 
life of her subjects, the material for which she gathered last sum- 
mer during a trip in the mountain regions of her kingdom. The 
presentation is to be at the Royal Theatre at Bucharest. 

Mrs. Mary H. Miller, state librarian of Iowa, has proved her fit- 
ness for the office, and it is probable that she will be reappointed 
by the present democratic governor, though there are plenty of 
hungry representatives of his own party clamoring for the place. 
Mrs, Miller was appointed two years ago by Gov. Larrabee, a re- 
pulbican. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptress, is to present to the Art 
Institute of Chicago her cast of the clasped hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning with their autographs, cast in her studio at Rome years 
ago. This cast, besides being a fine artistic production, has an 
especial interest from the reference to it in Hawthorne’s “ Marble 
Faun.” No duplicate of it-exists. 

Mrs. Callie L. French has been licensed as a pilot on the Ohio 
and Monongahela rivers, though she had held a like position on 
other rivers for the past half-dozen years, and is the first woman to 


| 


| receive that privilege on the Ohio. Her husband is the proprietor 


of a circus which travels by boat from point to point on the great 
rivers, and Mrs. French qualified herself to act as pilot in order to 
save the expense of a regular pilot. She has also applied at New 
Orleans for a master’s license. 

The tormer wife of John Ruskin, from whom she was divorced, 
is now Mme. Millais, the wife of the famous and wealthy painter. 
It is said that her present husband regards her as his mascot, 
since his fortune changed for the better when their lives became 
associated, and like the grateful fellow that he is, the artist keeps 
her in princely splendor. She is still a woman of rare beauty and 
remarkable accomplishments, the model and inspiration for her 
husband's most successful pictures. 


Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown of Orange, N. J., the new presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, has not only 
great executive ability, but is an accomplished and charming woman. 
Her early life was passed at Rockville, Ill., where she attained an 
enviable reputation as a teacher, prior to her marriage. Her hus- 
band, Rev. Dr. William B. Brown, a clergyman of reputation, is in 
full sympathy with her work—which might be considered quite 
natural, since he is the brother of Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 

The old established and well-known printing and publishing 
house of Parent et Cie., at Brussels, is now being conducted by 
two daughters of the founder, both of whom are said to be women 
of exceptional character and attainments. Mlle. Marie Parent is 
the more notable, having already published, under the name of 
“Jean Retsoff,” various works on scientific subjects for the young; 
while she is also editing and publishing a juvenile illustrated 
weekly, Za Petite Revue Belge, the first enterprise of its kind at- 
tempted in Belgium. 


It may not be generally known that Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller of 
Brooklyn, who writes so charmingly about birds and their habits, 
for all the leading magazines—that being her specialty, though not 
her exclusive topic, by any means—gives in all cases the results of 
her personal observations, though living with her family in the 
midst of a great city. One root in her house is devoted to the 
pets, where she can not only observe their peculiarities, but can 
care for them in the most perfect manner. It is said that a blank 
book is devoted to each member of her feathered family, in which 
every fact of interest is recorded, and from these data she draws 
the charming articles which seem instinct with the wisdom and 
flavor of the forests. 


Through the earnest efforts of the women composing the county 
visitors of the Philadelphia Board of Public Charities, the condi- 
tion of the women’s department of the county prison has been 
greatly improved. Not only has the department been entirely 
separated from that for male prisoners, but the former is now en- 
tirely managed by women officials, the list including Miss Mat- 
thews, matron; Miss Harshaw, assistant matron; S. Louise Wein- 
traub, physician and apothecary; Mrs. Lizzie Walker, keeper, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Preston, night watch. Not only have improve- 
ments been made in the conduct of the prison generally, but the 
new arrangement gives to the place a power of reformation and an 
incentive to right living which it could never possess under other 
circumstances. 


The “ coliege settlement” in the slums of New York, which has 
been maintained during the winter by representatives of Vassar, 
Smith and Wellesley, is reported by an observant and sympathetic 
woman as having “ come through the winter famously. They have 
had at all times seven residents, and usually more, and have kept 
eight clubs going for teaching the neighboring children and enter- 
taining them. They give out books from their library one day in 
the week, and show picture-books and games to the little ones. 
They have opened hot baths at ten cents each, and they have regu- 
lar afternoons when they entertain the older women, chiefly the 
mothers of club members. They are being neighborly with more 
than 200 boys and girls and their parents, and are putting a pleas- 
ant, refined home within the reach of people whose only escape 
from small, crowded and dirty rooms has been the street or the sa- 
loon. They do not hope to work a revolution, but they are doing 
something.” Yes, and it is missionary work of the highest and 
grandest order, even though it be done at the doors of the richest 
and most favored people of all the world, 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE KITOHEN TABLE. 
SoME ENGLISH PUDDINGS, BOILED OR STEAMED. 
Golden Pudding. 

Three ounces of bread crumbs, two ounces of suet, two ounces 
of brown sugar, two ounces of marmalade, one egg, one teacupful 
of milk; mix well, and boil two hours. 

Lemon Pudding. 

Three ounces of bread crumbs, two ounces of suet, two ounces 
of brown sugar, one ounce of flour, one egg, one teacupful of milk, 
grated rind and juice of one large lemon; boil three hours. 
Half-pay Pudding. A 

Three ounces of bread crumbs, two ounces of suet, one ounce of 
currants, one ounce of Sultanas, one ounce of mixed peel, one 
dessertspoonful of treacle, one ounce of flour, one teacupful of 
milk, no egg; boil three hours. 

Ginger Pudding. 

Four ounces of flour, four ounces of suet, one tablespoonful of 
treacle, two teaspoonfuls of ground ginger, one teacupful of milk ; 
boil three hours. 

Bachelor’s Pudding. 

Four ounces of bread crumbs, two ounces of currants, four 
ounces of chopped apples, two ounces of sugar, two eggs; boil 
three hours. 


It will be seen that all the preceding recipes are very simple, 
and inexpensive, and the quantities given are small, and sufficient 
for four people. The puddings should be boiled or steamed in a 
pint mould, and have sifted sugar strewn over them when turned 
out. Sweet sauce is an improvement to some of them, but in 
England, sauces are not so generally served with puddings as they 
are in America. The following recipes are for rather richer 
puddings : 

Albert Pudding. 

Four eggs, and their weight in butter, flour and sugar. Beat the 
butter to a cream, then, beat in, by degrees, the sugar, flour and 
eggs, mixing and beating it well. Boil three and one-half to four 
hours, and serve with wine or jam sauce. This pudding is very 
good with the. addition of grated chocolate; but, if this be used, 
a less strongly flavored sauce is advisable. 

Paradise Pudding. 

Beat one-fourth pound of butter till it becomes a cream, one and 
one-half ounces of sweet, and two bitter almonds, blanched and 
pounded ; one ounce of ground rice, one ounce of flour, two ounces 
of loaf sugar, the grated rind of a quarter of a lemon, three ounces 
of candied fruit, cut up, (cherries, angelica, apricots, etc..) one 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of brandy (if approved of), two eggs 
well beaten, and one-half gill of milk. Mix the ingredients by 
degrees, the eggs and milk last. Beat for 10 minutes, boil two 
and one-half hours and serve with wine sauce. This quantity 
makes rather a small pudding. This is a most delicious pudding, 
and is always appreciated ; so, perhaps, it would be well to make 
twice the quantity given above. Do not make the mistake of 
putting in two ounces of bitter almonds, or it will be uneatable, 
two almonds only are required. 

Chocolate Pudding. 

One-quarter of a pound of chocolate, one-quarter of a pound of 
butter, three eggs, one-quarter of a pound of sponge cake crumbs, 
vanilla to taste; one-quarter of a pint of milk, three ounces of 
sifted sugar. Heat together the milk and butter; when boiling, 
Stir in the grated chocolate and sifted cake crumbs. Continue 
stirring over the fire until it thickens and leaves the sides of the 
pan; let it cool a little, then add the sugar and vanilla, then, one 
by one, the well-beaten yolks of the eggs, whisk the whites very 
stiffly and lightly and add them to the mixture. Place in a 
buttered mould, cover with a buttered paper and steam two hours. 
Serve with German sauce, made as follows: Two yolks of eggs, 
one wineglassful of sherry, one dessertspoonful of sifted sugar. 
Put the yolks into a stew-pan with the wine and sugar, whisk this 
over the fire until it becomes a stiff froth, taking care that it does 
not curdle. 

To conclude, here isa recipe for a good pudding, something 
much less rich and more digestible than a Christmas pudding. It 
rather more than fills a quart mould when cooked: 


English Plum Pudding. 

Take one-half of a pound of flour, one-quarter of a pound of suet, 
one-quarter of a pound of raisins, one-quarter of a pound of currants, 
one egg, one tablespoonful of sugar {brown is the best), one-third of a 
nutmeg grated, one-half ounce (chopped) candied peel, a pinch of 
salt,a dessertspoonful of treacle, a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
and a little milk or water. Stone the raisins, pick the currants free 
from stalks, chop the suet and candied peel very fine, and mix all 
the dry ingredients ina basin. Dissolve the treacle in a little milk 
or water, break the egg in acup, beat it up, add to the dry in- 
gredients and moisten with the treacly milk or water till you can 
almost pour the mixture. Take a pudding-cloth, flour it thor- 
oughly, tie the pudding up tight, leaving room to swell, or it may 
be put inamould. Boil three hours, turn it out and serve with 


sweet sauce and sprinkled with sugar. 
—C. A. Cheniston. 


Original in Goop HousSEKEEPING. 
Four SuccEssFuL HOME RULES. 


The inclosed four rules are used in the home of the writer with 
great successs. The sherbet is something new, and is very much 
liked, being a change from ice-cream and water-ices, and both 
cakes are sure. . 

Milk Sherbet. 

One quart of milk, two cupfuls of sugar, three lemons. 
like ice-cream. To make orange sherbet, use one lemon, two 
oranges. It is much nicer than a water-ice. 

Fruit Salad. 

One box of strawberries, one pine-apple (cut fine), four oranges 
(small pieces), three bananas (sliced). Ina deep glass dish, alter- 
nate layers, well sugared. Just before serving, cover with 
whipped cream. Grated cocoanut can be used when strawberries 
are gone. 

Orange Sponge Cake. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, add one cupful of sugar, one-quarter 
of a cupful of cold water, juice and rind of one orange, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, mixed in one heaping cupful 
of pastry flour. Whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Mix in above 
order, and bake in a moderate oven 50 minutes. It never fails. 
Butter Sponge Cake. 

One-half of a cupful of butter, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one and three-quarter cupfuls of flour, one-half cupful of milk and 
water, three eggs (beaten separately), one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder; flavor with vanilla and lemon, more of the former as 
lemon flavoring is much stronger than vanilla. It makes a good 
sized loaf. Bake fully 50 minutes. 

—C. S. 


Freeze 


Original in Goop HousrKEEPING. 
A DELECTABLE DESSERT. 
Ciear Lemon Pie. 

In summer we think it most refreshing because so cool and deli- 
cate; but in winter it is equally acceptable, for the same reason, 
probably, after the hearty first-course of the dinner. It is at once 
the delight of all our guests, and the despair of those among them, 
who, being housekeepers, long to equal the delicacy, but fear their 
skill may not compass it, though it is the simplest of lemon pies. 
Being made by mother, however, it is, of course, lemon pie in per- 
fection; and as “ mother” has nothing of the monopolist in her nat- 
ure, she readily consents to telling the whole GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
family just how she makes two clear lemon pies: 

Dissolve three tablespoonfuls corn-starch in a little cold water 
and stir it in with one and a half pints boiling water until it thick- 
ens. Just before setting it away to cool, add one dessertspoonful 
of butter. Grate the rind and squeeze the juice of two lemons, and 
stir with it about a cup andahalfof sugar. (The quantity of sugar 
must be governed largely by taste, as lemons vary so much in size 
and juiciness.) Before the corn-starch is fairly cold, add to it the 
lemon and sugar. 

Line two pie-plates; prick it to prevent its rising unevenly and 
bake it. Fill these crusts with the mixture, return them to the oven 
till thoroughly heated, then spread over them a meringue made of 
whites of three eggs. Brown it delicately, and cool the pies grad- 
ually. They should be entirely cold when served. 

—Alice Rathbone. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


RESTORING VARNISHED SURFACES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any one, in the “ Cozy Corner,” tell how to restore varnished 
surfaces which have been turned white by heat and dampness? 
Alcohol removes the varnish. Ss. 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


FRUIT PIE JUICES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If the lady who is troubled with the boiling over of the juices of 
fruit pies will try this plan she will be troubled “no more forever ”: 
Select a deep earthenware dish and invert in the centre a cup or 
small jelly-mould. Line the sides only with pastry and fill up the 
dish with alternate layers of fruit and sugar, cover with pastry, 
which should not be rolled thin, prick in several places to allow the 
steam to escape, and bake ina moderate oven. Of course the usual 
care should be taken to unite the pastry along the edge. The in- 
verted cup sucks up the juice. When serving this pie the knife 
should be slipped under the edge of the cup and the delicious 
juice will fill the dish. Half and half of red currants and rasp- 
berries make a delightful combination for a pie of this ‘‘ order.” 

GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA. Mas. j. 


THE SLATE ON THE KITOHEN WALL. 

“ What is this big slate for that hangs upon your kitchen wall?” 
said a visitor to a young housewife, the other day. “Oh, that’s 
my memorandum book,” was the reply. “When I first began to 
keep house out in this suburban spot we would frequently sit 
down toa meal and discover that there was no pepper in the 
pepper-caster, or no vinegar in the cruet, or only a quarter ofa 
loaf of bread in the box, or some little thing like that, which had 
slipped my memory among the number of more important things I 
had to think of; by themselves of little account, but just big 
enough to take the completeness away from a good meal which it 
needs to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

“ As our grocer, and baker and butcher, you see, are all two or 
three miles away, one cannot tell the girl to clap on her hat, run 
out and supply the want, as you can who live in the city; so I told 
John I must have a memorandum book for the kitchen to jot these 
wants down in, so that when I did go shopping, or when the trades- 
men did call, I would be sure to tell them of everything I wanted. 

“The very next day the dear boy brought me home a lovely 
little book with ivory covers, silver-tipped pencil and celluloid 
leaves, from which the writting could be erased after the book was 
full. I tried it for.a week, but it was so pretty that if I were bak- 
ing pies, say, and observed that the cloves were almost gone, I 
would have to stop and wash the paste from my hands before I 
could handle that pretty book. Consequently I use to say, ‘ Oh, 
I'll not stop now. I'll just remember that and put it down when I 
have some others to go with it.’ Of course, I forgot all about the 
cloves until the next time I went to get some and found not half 
enough. 

“So I relegated the pretty book to the recesses of my bureau 
drawer and bought a common school slate, with a pencil anda 
sponge attached to it bystrings. Whenever I find anything run- 
ning low in the larder I jot it down on the slate, one half of one 
side of which is reserved for the grocer, and the rest for the 
butcher, the baker, etc. If I’m not in the kitchen when they come, 
Bridget shows them the slate and they copy down the orders. 
Then on the other side of the slate I write instructions for Bridget 
to follow when I go out, or the page and number in the cook-book 
of the recipe by which I want her to cook certain dishes, while I 
am away. Altogether I find it exceedingly useful and handy, and 
would advise all young housekeepers to try it.".—/Vew York 
Tribune. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW. 


It Is Said 

1. That salt will curdle new milk, hence in preparing milk 
porridge, gravies, etc., the salt should not be added until the dish 
is prepared. 

2. That clear boiling water will remove tea stains and many fruit 
stains. Pour the water through the stain and thus prevent it 
spreading over the fabric. 

3. Thatripe tomatoes will remove ink and other stains from 
white cloth, also from the hands. 

4. That a teaspoonful of turpentine boiled with white clothes 
will aid in the whitening process. 

5. That boiled starch is much improved by the addition of a 
little sperm salt or gum arabic dissolved. 

6. That beeswax and salt will make rusty flat irons as clean and 
smooth as glass. Tie a lump of beeswax ina rag and keep it for 
that purpose. When the irons are hot, rub them first with the wax 
rag, then scour with a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

7. That blue ointment and kerosene mixed in equal proportions 
and applied to the bedsteads is an unfailing bedbug remedy, as a 
coat of whitewash is for the walls of a log house. 

8. That kerosene will soften boots or shoes that have been 
hardened by water, and render them as pliable as new. 

g. That kerosene will make tin tea-kettles as bright as new. 
Saturate a woollen rag and rub with it. It will also remove stains 
from varnished furniture. 

10. That cool rain water and soda will remove machine grease 
from washable fabrics.— 7he Sanitarian. 


Preventing Stoves From Rusting. 

Toprevent Russia or planished iron from rusting during the 
warm, damp weather is rather difficult, says A/eta/ Worker, unless 
the iron is kept from the air. As the iron is a rapid conductor of 
heat, the moisture in the air is liable to be condensed on its 
surface, which soon forms rust, and so ruins the appearance of the 
iron. Wrapping the iron in paper or cloth and putting it in a dry 
place will keep away much of the moisture, but the safest way is 
to cover the surface of the iron with some substance that is water- 
proof. If the ironis covered with a thin coat of boiled linseed oil, 
the oil will soon dry and form acovering which can be removed 
with turpentine when required. Varnishes of various kinds have 
been used for the purpose, and while they will protect the iron from 
rust they are difficult to remove and will show any scratches. A 
cheap varnish can be made by adding six ounces of resin to one 
gallon of gasoline, and by scraping up a small quantity of paraf- 
fine and adding to the above, the varnish will have more body. 


Five Ways to Cure a Cold. 

1. Bathe the feet in hot water and drink a pint of hot lemonade. 
Then sponge with salt water and remain in a warm room. 

2. Bathe the face in very hot water every five minutes for an hour. 

3. Snuff up the nostrils hot salt water every three hours. 

4. Inhale ammonia or menthol. 

5. Take four hours’ active exercise in the open air. 

The Medical News, which recommends the above, says that 
summer colds are the worst of all colds oftentimes, as it is then very 
difficult to protect one’s self properly. A ten-grain dose of quinine 
will usually break up a cold in the beginning. Anything that will 
set the blood actively in circulation will do it, whether it be drugs 
or the use of a bucksaw. 

Don’t Do It. 

A very sensible “ household physician ” makes these suggestions 
for the benefit of women who are always “tired”: Never eat 
heartily when “tired to death.” Drink acupof tea and eata 
cracker or two, or beat up an egg in half a pint of milk, sweeten 
and flavor to taste and drinkit. This will strengthen you, and will 
not make any demands upon your weary stomach or digestive 
organs. And another thing: Do not rise early in the morning 
and trot all over the house doing this and seeing to that for hours 
before you eat anything. 
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WITH 
THE 


Quick W1TTeED. 


Qurer Hour 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A | 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer | 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. } 
262.—LIFE ON THE FARM. 
*Mid summers (1) - - - - oric, or winter’s fierce storms, 
The farmer by (2) thrives ; 
The food for (3) per, his wife quickly warms, 
And to please him in every way strives. 


He may not wed beauty, nor yet (4) . 
But his wife’s (5) ne’er will deceive him ; 

Her cheek’s bright (6) is not bought and sold, 
She’s the (7) - - - - of perfection, believe him. 


Their life is not always (8) - - - - colored and bright, 
But they drive (9) when they may ; 
They retire for the night when the (10) 
And arise with the coming of day. 


When (11) strikes, he goes forth to his toil— 
While the (12) severingly sing— 

And with ardor engages in tilling the soil, 
And drinks from a (13) at the spring. 


His wife, so trim (14) - -- ured, with joyousness rife, 
That the (15) - - —- - of her birth we’ll not ask; 

She is still in the fair (16) 
And may (17) leave her long there to bask. 


from sight, 


The chickens and poultry are her special care, 
toward home at her voice, 
The (19) , the hens come, the chickens are there, 
While they chatter ‘* Now (20) rejoice.” 


"Neath the old gable roof where is never a (21) - - - - 
Although storms (22) - - - - against it, so raw 
With the greatest (23) ty, shelter they seek, 


| 1. Betterisa 


Though the (24)- -- — iture’s nothing but straw. 


When the dark (25) 
As though greatest dis (26) 
They hover toget..er in (27) 
Unheeding the flight of the swallow. 


Then the (28) 
And their sad eyes look most (29) 
While their bells, unlike (30) 
And (31) - - - - ful they look, and not jolly. 
The (32) now turns the same face at its close, 


To the sun, as it did at the daybreak,— 
The day’s at its close and the moon’s (33) ent shows 


s fall and the birds seek their nest— 
would follow; 
ful rest, } 


on a thousand hills patiently wait, 
choly, 
, music create 


That (34) i- --- they must hurry and hay make. 


To his cattle the farmer gives most thoughtful care, 
And in (35) them in their bed, 

They stand while they (36) - - - - ly look at him and stare, 
For the farmer’s the (37) and dread. 


He smiles with a (38) cented by love— 
For who (39) beast love, yet beat it ? 

The merciful man, to bis beast, so will prove, 
Another (40) ly maltreat it. 


His (41) - - - — is well hardened by long years of toil, 
He’d s (42) an effeminate life ; 
his spade in the moist, loamy soil 
Which will (44) - - - - repay for his strife. 


In midsummer’s heat all his (45) - - - - ular strength 
He evokes, and is not (46) - - - - atory, 
ly he works through the summer day’s length— 
now reached of my story. 


And the (49) in the bank, like the stock on the farm, 
Increase by the strength of the farmer’s (50) - - - ght arm. 


METHOD OF SOLUTION.—Fill in the blanks with the names of 
plants appropriate to the verse. 

The author’s list of answers only will be accepted as prize 
winners. 

For the first correct answer of the above Prize Puzzle, a prize of 
one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be giver; 
for the second, any one of the ten bound volumes of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING that the winner may select. Precedence will be deter- 
mined by the date indicated in the postmark on the envelope in- 
closing the answer. 

Write on the lower left hand corner of the envelope, “ Puzzle 
Department.” 


263.—CHARADE. 
My frst is far indeed from small, 
To neither deep nor broad nor tall. 
My second’s found in Southern streams, 
A keeper’s diamonds o’er it gleams, 
And lawyers practice there, it seems. 
My ¢Kira’s not new to beauty’s ears, 
On beauty’s digits it appears, 
At prize fights also it is found, 
Or in a tent ’tis of the ground. 
My fourth doth represent a weight, 
Too often short, sad to relate. 
The whole a certain town doth show 
Among the Berkshire Hills, you know; 
Its lowering elms, its crowning glory, 
Have brought it fame in song and story. “ 
264.—SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 
Fill the blanks with the proper words, and state where each 


| selection is recorded : 


where — thana and 


therewith. 

. Surely the ——— bringeth forth 
———— bringeth forth ; so the 
forth 


, and the 
bringeth 
L. 1. 


265.—-ANAGRAMS. 

. We let V. 
Thin tree. 
Fortune E. 

. Fife net. 

. Next is E. 

. Seen Event. 

. He tinge E. 

. Ne tine ne. 

. Netty W. 


266.—CRYPTOGRAM. 
M TMBiLT E L Nosei 


NV O 7 yurao 


O L OGANR ORSHF 


7 F EAEOHN HT W RIOHE 


Y G AwnrRE Hf O G RHELT A TFANE 

Roman cap letters, the name of a poet. 

Italicized letters, one of his poems. 

Small letters, a two-line quotation from the poem. FP. 1. B. 
267.—PROBLEM. 

Can you this mystery rightly fix? 

Sometimes they say a naught is six, 

And then assert fifteen counts seven, 

And two and fourteen are just eleven, 

While ninety-nine all told is ten; 

And say I must believe it when 

I’m told that three times three are four, 

And thirty-five is half a score. 


268.—‘* PI” TO BE SORTED. 
CEALONTNISNOPT. 


Put them together and spell for me 
A city of Europe now quite free. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY 5, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgKBEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this ora bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgKREPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping“ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

The present number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING opens with an- 
other paper in our series on “ The Head, the Hands, the Feet,” 
treating of “The Teeth,” which will be found equally interesting 
with those that have already made this series so popular. Every 
reader of this article must obtain information that will be de- 
sirable and valuable regarding these very important factors in 
the human machinery. These papers are receiving general notice 
through the press of the country, and are timely and valuable. 
Readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have them in their freshness 
and entirety. 

Having serviceable teeth, the next thing is a good dinner on 
which to employ them, and how that may be made a grateful re- 
membrance is described in “ Our Dinner Club,” wherein a partici- 
pant sets forth the full details of a very enjoyable course of din- 
ners, at surprisingly light expense. Those who desire to entertain 
their friends, or to join with them in pleasant social occasions, 
will find these details very suggestive, 

The original verse of the present number should by no means 
be overlooked, as it contains some gems of more than usual merit. 
Josephine C. Goodale’s “Sweet Dorothy” comes first, with its 
touching pathos, and in kindred vein Mary I. Jacques gives “A 
Study of a Shoe.” “At Parting,” by Anna Sawyer, breathes the 
true spirit of Christian trust; while “In Freedom’s Land!” by 
Grace W. Haight, and “The Fatherland of Liberty,” by Helen 
Percy, are grandly filled with the patriotic spirit of our Independ- 
ence Day. To complete the variety, we have “ Woman,” a spir- 
ited banquet poem, by Isadore Baker. 

There are two timely papers on “Jellies,” by Helen L. Johnson 
and M. J. Ashton, respectively, which must prove invaluable to 
many a housekeeper, dealinz as they do with such a wide variety 
of fruits, some of which are quite out of the ordinary “jelly” line. 
The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will find its colums well 
filled with matters timely and general, at all seasons of the year. 

Mrs. M. E. Kenney’s “ Decorative Fashions and Fancies” for 
the present number have to do with “ Pillows,” beginning with 
something for the Baby, and going through an interesting list of 
pretty and unique conceits, several of which are illustrated. ‘There 
are suggestions of beauty and simplicity combined in these novel 
designs. 

Margaret Andrews Oldham, in “ Household Ingenuity,” exposes 
some venerable “ snares and delusions,” but considerately provides 
for something better in their stead. 

“Some ‘Household Treasures’,” by Eugenia Dunlap, presents 
a laughable picture of some of the perplexities and phases of the 
servant question in Kentucky. 

“ Family Fashions and Fancies ” have to do with children of the 
various ages, from babies to school-girls, and of course every 
mother will acquaint herself with them. 

The training of children in matters of finance and the desirability 
of a room adapted to sickness are treated in the shorter papers; 
and these shorter papers should never be overlooked, as they con- 
tain some of the most pithy articles and valuable suggestions. 

“ What the Village May Do ” is the leading paper in Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s valuable department, and the subject is treated interestingly. 

There are the usual Goop HoUSEKEEPING departments, too 
well known to all readers to need detailed mention, and all will be 
found up to the usual standard of interest and variety. That will 
be indorsement enough for our readers. 

All in all, a feast of good things, to which the attention of one’s 
friends may well be invited. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


**DIPHTHERIA’S DREAD AND DANGER.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In your May issue a correspondent asks some questions about 

Diphtheria, which I should like the privilege of answering, as I 
- have had a noteworthy experience with this disease in my family. 

In November, 1889, five of my children were iJl with sore throat, 
attended by great prostration. I have always practiced the Hy- 
gienic treatment, never employing a physician except for surgical 
aid. This method I learned from our rector, the Rev. Mr. ‘; 
who has brought up a family of eight children successfully, and 
who seems to be little less than a genius in the healing art. He 
had removed from us in October, after a rectorship of 19 years, and 
during this illness of my children I missed his advice sorely. How- 
ever, they all recovered, and I felt positive that they had had 
diphtheria. One child was so very ill for a week that my courage 
almost failed, but just at this point he began to improve. Until 
this time I had been ignorant of the regulations of the Board of 
Health in regard to diphtheria. On the 30th day of December my 
little girl, ten years old, complained of a slight sore throat, yet at- 
tended and enjoyed a family wedding. The next day her throat 
was still sore, and on the third day my husband decided, in defer- 
ence to the Board of Health, to call in a physician for diagnosis. 
Our family physician, an Allopathist of the highest reputation, pro- 
nounced it a pure and unmistakable case of diphtheria. I was, of 
course, startled, but the doctor said that it was a mild case and 
that my little girl would probably do well. I persisted in my ac- 
customed treatment, fasting and water drinking, with external 
applications and gargling of coldest water. On Wednesday after- 
noon I allowed my little patient, who was doing nicely, to eata 
raw apple, and in the evening a small portion of ice-cream. This 
must have been a fatal error, as Thursday morning she awoke with 
nosebleed, which recurred several times during the day, and, de- 
spite my best efforts, Friday morning found her no better, but so 
ill that we again called the same doctor, who then pronounced her 
very dangerously ill, and practically gave us no hope. When asked 
what were her alarming symptoms he replied, “‘ Nosebleed, and 
she is very weak. Her hands are inclined to be cold and the 
fauces are swollen. When the fauces swell they don’t do well.” I 
persevered in my treatment, and telegraphed for our best Homceo- 
pathic physician, whose opinion was essentially the same, except 
that he entirely approved of everything I was doing, only he would 
prescribe medicine, in addition. I gave her one spoonful of the 
potion, and later one powder, which distressed her so that my 
husband took the responsibility of saying that she need take no 
more medicine. I continued my treatment, but with the possibility 
of suffocation or blood-poisoning, my courage failed, and I begged 
my husband to telegraph for our tried friend, who was a day’s 
journey from us, but upon whom I knew we could depend to come, 
if possible, and I felt that it was my child’s only chance. He 
reached us at 9 p. m. of Saturday, and I cannot forbear saying that 
our country roads were at that time nearly impassable with mud, 
and that after an eight-hours’ journey on the cars Mr. had 
to drive six miles to reach us—a ride of fully two hours. Such 
friendship is truly rare! I waited breathless for his verdict. “ Do 
you think she can live?” ‘ Why, yes, I see no reason to the con- 
trary.” “Why do you think so; isn’t she very weak?” “Yes, 
but not as weak as she might be. Her pulse is only 100, tempera- 
ture ro1, and I think that with continued good nursing two or three 
days will show a great improvement. You know you will never 
see anything of the membrane; it will absorb.” The good man’s 
words were verified ; although she became still weaker, at the end 
of three days there was a decided change for the better, and her 
convalescence was rapid and sure. 

I wish I could impart to every anxious parent my confidence in 
the Hygienic treatment of disease, and I regret that I have not 
kept a journal of my 15 years’ experience with it. This is really 
no treason to the dear old “ family physician,” as this practice, with 
its ceaseless nursing, would employ ten persons where the old 
systems require one. I nursed six children through scarlet fever 
with absolute success, and | have several times been able, under 
Providence, to save lives which had been given up by the regular 
practitioners. 


This is my treatment, acting always upon the theory that every 
form of so-called “ disease ” is nature’s friendly effort to throw off 
the poison which has accumulated in the system through disobedi- 
ence to nature’s laws. This is true, whether it takes the form of 
cankered spots on the throat, or an influenza, or an eruption, or a 
headache. Therefore when a child shows indisposition of any 
kind, if possible, give a tub sweat, as follows: Place the patient in 
an ordinary wash-tub, having the water as hot as can be borne. 
Pin two woolen blankets close about the neck and a comforter 
over them; on the head a cold wet cloth, to avoid rush of blood. 
Let the patient drink as much water as possible, and a profuse 
perspiration will ensue, generally in less than five minutes, always 
in less than ten. After this appears, in about five minutes, remove 
the wraps, add cold water until the temperature is decidedly cool, 
wash the entire surface thoroughly, and put to bed in woolen 
blankets. This one treatment will generally break up any incipi- 
ent illness. I have never known it to fail. (I neglected to give it 
to my little girl at first. She was taken ill during a time of un- 
usual excitement and care, and her indisposition was so slight that 
I allowed myself to think that she would do well enough without 
it.) It is always well to fast absolutely from 24 to 48 hours. Move 
the bowels daily and thoroughly with full enemas of warm water. 
Whenever the pulse and temperature are abnormally high, sponge 
the entire surface with a flannel cloth, wrung out of cool water, 
until the fever is reduced. Also apply the very cold compress, 
well covered with dry flannel, to the affected throat; but when the 
fever passes off let the compress be hot. I kept a clothes-horse 
hung full of wet sheets and towels to secure a moist atmosphere, 
and a free circulation of fresh air through the rocm day and night. 
I also had the child drink about a third of a tumblerful of warm 
water every half-hour. Immediately on the arrival of our friend, at 
his advice, I put the patient into an all-wool gown and sheets, 
which soothed her wonderfully. Mr. said that this alone 
would often reduce fever. For nourishment, we gave her Health 
Food, prepared according to directions, without milk at first, two 
tablespoonfuls every two hours, increasing the dose as she im- 
proved, but never waking her for it. At every alternate houra 
small draught of warm water or cold, as was most agreeable. The 
throat, which had been almost covered with a thick membrane, 
cleared almost miraculously, and, after three days of restlessness 
and suffering, sweet sleep returned, each nap imparting new 
strength. 

After this treatment recovery is absolute, the usual sequelz be- 
ing due, as I firmly believe, to the use of drugs. The external and 
internal use of pure water and the bland diet entirely removing 
the poison from the blood. I am sure there could not have been a 
more desperate case of the dread disease, and our precious little 
girl was soon as weil as ever. My heart aches for parents so un- 
necessarily bereaved of their children, and one of my most earnest 
prayers is that the use of drugs as remedies may soon be discon- 
tinued. In talking over the case, Mr. said that my mistake 
had been in giving the raw apple and ice-cream. That diphthe- 
ria is a typhoid disease and must be treated with the blandest 
nourishment. Mrs. W. H. VAN DE CARR. 

STOCKPORT, CoLuMBIA, Co., N. Y. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouseEKEEPING is a true “friend of the family.”—Sax 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the name of the best woman’s journal 
known to us.—7he Canadian Statesman. 


Goop HouUSEKEEPING is a magazine that should find its way 
into every household in the land.—Boston Times. 


People who desire to keep on speaking terms with common 
sense should read Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the best family maga- 
zine published.—A /dany Evening Post. 


Among the many magazines devoted to the household, for com- 
pactness and originality in its many branches, GooD HOUSE- 
KEEPING cannot be excelled.— Zhe Elite News. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


The Colored People of Maryland. 

The latest issue of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science is a triple number, and consists of 
“ Notes on the Progress of the Colored People of Maryland Since 
the War; a supplement to The Negro in Maryland; a study of the 
Institution of Slavery, by Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph.D. This is a 
valuable contribution to current literature regarding a subject 
which must possess peculiar interest in a large portion of this 
country, and the talented author, enjoying special opportunities 
for thorough study of the facts in the case, writes with a candor 
and an apparent impartiality highly commendable. The race 
problem in Maryland has features distinguishing it from the same 
subject further south. That state did not owe the abolition of 
slavery directly to the war, and it was also spared the prejudicial 
experiences of “ reconstruction ;” so that the race progress there 
has been under more favorable auspices, and may perhaps be 
taken as fair illustration of the capacity and probability of the 
colored race under favoring circumstances. The price of the work 
is $1,and it may be obtained of the publication agency of the 
university at Baltimore. 


The Captain of the Janizaries. 

This absorbing narrative is printed in a new edition by Harper 
& Brothers. In the preface the author, James M. Ludlow, D. D., 
explains that the book is written with a desire to preserve the fair 
fame of George Castriot, or Scanderbeg, as the Turks called him, 
who, according to Gibbon, “ with unequal arms resisted 23 years 
the powers of the Ottoman empire.” The tale is one of absorbing 
interest. While it is told in the most attractive and powerful 
manner, it presents the strange scenes and experiences of the 
15th century with a fidelity that sufficiently attests the author’s 
deep interest in his subject, and the careful study which he has 
given to the times and events with which he deals. About the 
central figure of the Christian hero there revolve a number of 
characters scarcely less striking, both of his associates and his 
enemies, and interwoven in the romance will be found much infor- 
mation regarding the personages, customs and methods of those 
days, which will commend the work to the student of history 
scarcely less than to the general reader. 


Girls and Women. 

Under the above title E. Chester has written and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. publish in their Riverside Library for Young 
People a pretty volume which is brimming over with sensible sug- 
gestions, not only for girls and young ladies, but which very many 
of maturer years might profitably peruse—and act upon. The 
little book of 220 pages is divided into 16 chapters, some of the 
more important of which treat of An Aim in Life; Health; A 
Practical Education; Self-Support; Culture; Hospitality; Emo- 
tional Women, and Narrow Lives. There is much to commend 
and very little to criticise in the author’s premises and deductions, 
the literary style is good, and the volume is one which every father 
might well present to his daughter; while for those “ dependent 
upon themselves ” it will be found a most useful counselor. The 
first chapter is one of the best in the book, and the strong light in 
which it places the subject with which it deals, can but carry con- 
viction to the reflective reader who is considering the problems 
there treated. Price, 75 cents. 


Java. 

“Java, the Pearl of the East,” by Mrs. S. J. Higginson, forms 
No. 7 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s “ Riverside Library for Young 
People.” The object of this little volume, as explained in the 
Preface and well borne out in the text, is ‘to give to the young 
people of this country, in as concise and complete a manner as 
possible, some trustworthy information in regard to the people, the 
wealth and the resources of the island of Java, together with a 
brief outline of its history.” The work is well done, and within 
the compass of the 204 16mo pages nearly every essential fact 
relative to the far-away island and people will be found. A map of 
the country, with a complete index, add to the value of the work, 
which is sold at 75 cents. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FAct AND FANCY. 


Fashionable Parisiennes are wearing Egyptian headbands of 
gold or tortoise shell. 


Athletic women, remarks a wicked exchange, not only turn the 
house upside down, but themselves as well. 

Did any one ever know a good workman who could not find all 
the work he could do, and a great deal more? 


Cold ham may be so carved as to attract or repel, and there is 
real art in carving the slices in the most artistic manner. 


The rules of etiquette are not nonsense—they are made to smooth 
the rough ways of life, of which there will be enough at best. 


Water which contains impurities will turn milky white when 
nitrate of silver is dissolved in it. If “chemically pure” there will 
be but a trifling discoloration. 


Milk porridge, carefully prepared and almost as thick as a cus- 
tard, is a delicacy when properly sweetened and flavored, enjoyed 
alike by invalids and the robust. 


Horse-radish is much more irritating than spice, and if used in 
excess may induce a very disagreeable feeling of the stomach, last- 
ing for several days or perhaps causing illness. 

One of the simplest and most efficient means of fumigating a 
room is by dropping vinegar slowly upon a very hot iron shovel; a 
cover from the kitchen stove will answer very well. 

A suburban paper, in giving the details of a reception, says: 
“ Mrs. Chalker, the wife of our enterprising milk merchant, was be- 
comingly attired in watered silk.”—PAdladelphia Record. 


An odd conception for a table-bell is one which represents a 
silver wire mouse-trap, the interior of which contains the bell. A 
gilt cat, which surmounts the ornament, acts as the lever by which 
the bell is struck. 


A new “trash basket” is a bag about 9 by 18 inches in size, made 
of brocade in some rare old tint, lined with plain silk turned down 
en revers on one side. The bag is suspended by a metal cord and 
tassel, or by a ribbon if preferred. 


The chewing of gum is a very elegant habit, and furnishes grace- 
ful exercise for the jaws; but for the sake of health the line should 
be drawn at “swapping quids.” Fatal diseases have been com- 
municated in this way, and the habit is—well, it is zof neat. 


Blue soap, rendering the employment of bluing in laundry work 
unnecessary, is made by incorporating with ordinary soap a solu- 
tion of aniline greenin strong acetic acid. By the action of the 
alkali of the soap, the green is converted into blue, uniformly color- 
ing the mass. 


“ The language of flowers ” has gone the way of some other anti- 
quated customs. Fashion has decreed that certain flowers shall be 
in favor, while others are not, and that ends the “ soft, sweet sig- 
nificance” of the bashful lover’s offering. But then, word of 
mouth, pen and ink, and “conversation lozenges ” are left. 


Inserted between the first and second balconies of a two-foot-high 
bronze Eiffel tower, a cathedral clock with ancient face makes a 
pretty corner ornament fora darkly furnished room. The top of 
the tower contains a small six-candle power electric lamp, the bat- 
tery for supplying which is concealed in the base of the tower. 


Grease spots, if old, may be removed from books by applying a 
solution of caustic potash upon the back of the leaf. The printing, 
which looks somewhat faded after the removal of the spot, may be 
freshened up by the application of a mixture of one part of muriatic 
acid and 25 parts of water. If fresh, use carbonate of potash (one 
part to 30 parts of water), chloroform, ether or benzine. 

The head of a Broadway firm recently received a dispatch con- 
veying this information: “A mosquito ill today. Can’t come 
down.” He called in the other partners and the chief clerks for a 
consultation. They had no cipher that fitted the telegram, but 
after a while light dawned upon one of the party. A bright young 
man in the store rejoices in the name of Amos, and, being under 
the weather, his mother wrote this telegram: “ Amos quite ill to- 
day. Can’t come down.” Business was suspended for an hour 
while the establishment was recovering its equilibrium.—WVew 
York Sun. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 


In a long vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day, 

So long ago expired its grief and glory, 
There flourished, far away 


In a broad realm, whose beauty passed all 
measure, 
A city fair and wide; 
Within, the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never any died. 


Disease and pain and death, those stern ma- 
rauders 
Which mar our world’s fair face, 
Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling place. 


No fear of parting, and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there; 

No mourning for the lost, no anguished crying, 
Made any face less fair. 


Without the city wall, Death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 


O, happiest of all earth’s favored places ! 
O, bliss to dwell therein; 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between ; 


To feel no death damp, growing cold and colder, 
Disputing life’s warm truth ; 

To live on—never lonelier nor older, 
Radiant in deathless youth. 


And, hurrying from the world’s remotest quar- 
ters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 
Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode 


Where never death should come between and 
sever 
Them from their loved apart; 
Where they might work, and will, and live for 
ever, 
Still holding heart to heart. 


And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 
And did great deeds, and laid up store of treas- 
ure, 
And never any died! 


And many years rolled on and saw them striv- 
ing 
With unabated breath, 
And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 


Yet listen, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this; 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 


One and another who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 
Forsook their pleasant places and came steal- 
ing 
Outside the city wall, 
Craving, with wish that brooked no more deny- 
ing— 
So long it had been crossed— 
The blesséd possibility of dying, 
The treasure they had lost! 
Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 
Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside. 


Would it be worth the having or the giving, 
The boon of endless breath? 

Ah, for the weariness that comes of living, 
There is no cure but death. 


Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied, 
And few, methinks, would care to find the city 


Where never any died! 
—New York Truth. 


THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 


Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born; 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all ; 
There is the shaded door-way still, 

But a stranger’s foot has crossed the sill. 


There is the barn—and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 
And see the busy swallows throng, 

And hear the pewee’s mournful song; 

But the stranger comes—O, painful proof— 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 


There is the orchard—the very trees 

Where my childhood knew long hours of ease, 
And watched the shadowy moments run 

Till my life imbibed more shade than sun; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the air, 
But the stranger’s children are swinging there. 


There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook where the hazels grow; 
’Twas there I found the calamus root, 

And watched the minnows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave its wing, 

But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


O ye who daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still; 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest sheaves 
Have passed within that scented door 

To gladden eyes that are no more! 


Deal kindly with these orchard trees; 

And when your children crowd their knees 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 

As if old memories stirred their heart ; 

To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 


The barn, the trees, the brook the birds, 
The meadows with their lowing herds, 
The woodbine on the cottage wall— 

My heart still lingers with them all. 

Ye strangers on my native sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still! 


— Thomas Buchanan Read. 


THE OULD PLAID SHAWL. 


Not far from ould Kinvara, in the merry month 
of May, 

When birds were singing cheerily, there came 
across my way, 

As if from out the sky above an angel chanced 
to fall, 

A little Irish Cailin in an ould plaid shawl. 


I courteously saluted her—‘‘God save you, 
miss,” says I; 

** God save you, kindly sir,’’ said she, and shyly 
passed me by ; 

Off went my heart along with her, a captive in 
her thrall, 

Imprisoned in the corner of her ould plaid 
shawl. 


‘| I've heard of highway robbers that with pistols 


and with knives 
Made trembling travelers yield them up their 
money or their lives.+ 


But think of me that handed out my heart and 
head and all 
To a simple little Cailin in an ould plaid shawl. 


Oh! some men sigh for riches, and some men 
live for fame, : 

And some on history’s pages hope to win a 
glorious name; 

My aims are not ambitious, and my wishes are 
but small— 

You might wrap them all together in an ould 
plaid shawl. 


I’ll seek her all through Galway, and I’ll seek 
her all through Clare, i 

I’ll search for tale or tidings of my traveler 
everywhere, 

For peace of mind I’ll never find until my own 
I call 

That little Irish Cailin in her ould plaid shawl. 

—Frank A. Fahy. 


OVER THE STARRY WAY. 
Gone in her childish purity, 
Out from the golden day; 
Fading away in the light so sweet, 
Where the silver stars and the sunbeams meet, 
Paving a way for her waxen feet, 
Over the silent way. 


Over the bosom tenderly, 
The pearl-white hands are press’d, 
The lashes lie on the cheeks so thin, 
Where the softest blush of the rose hath been, _ 
Shutting the blue of her eyes within 
The pure lids closed in rest. 


Over the sweet brow lovingly 
Twineth her sunny hair; 
She was so frail that Love sent down 
From his heavenly gems that soft, bright crown, 
To shade her brow with its waves so brown, 
Light as the dimpling air. 
Gone to sleep, with the tender smile 
Froze on her silent lips, 
By the farewell kiss of her dewy breath, 
Cold in the clasp of the angel Death, 
Like the last fair bud of a fading wreath 
Whose bloom the white frost nips. 


Rose bud, under your shady leaf, 

Hid from the sunny day, 
Do you miss the glance of the eye so bright, 
Whose blue was heaven in your timid sight? 
It’s beaming now in the world of light 

Over the starry way. 


Hearts where the darling’s head hath lain, 
Held by love’s shining ray, 
Do you know that the touch of her gentle hand 
Doth brighten the harp in the unknown land? 
O, she waits for us with the angel band, 
Over the starry way. 
—Northwestern Church. 


THE LITTLE WIFE AT HOME. 
The dear little wife at home, John, 
With ever so much to do, 
Stitches to set and babies to pet, 
And so many thoughts of you; 
The beautiful household fairy, 
Filling your house with light, 
Whatever you meet to-day, John, 
Go cheerily home to-night, 


For though you are worn and weary, 
You needn’t be cross or curt; 

There are words like darts to gentle hearts, 
There are looks that wound and hurt; 

With the key in the latch at home, John, 
Drop the trouble out of sight ; 

To the little wife who is waiting, 
Go cheerily home to-night. 

— Unidentified. 
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